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LESS ACRES OF COTTON—MORE PER ACRE 
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A FIELD THAT MADE OVER TWO BALES PER ACRE 


Profitable Yields are Possible Only Where Crop Rotations Are Practiced 


—Courtesy Central of Georgia Railway 





HE average yield of lint cotton in the 

South is about 180 pounds per acre—a 

yield so low that it means less than a 
living wage to the producer. At the same 
time we are sending away to the North and 
West, even before our cotton crop is made 
and harvested, the proceeds of it for corn, 
meat and other supplies, for which we pay 
prices that maintain the Northern and West- 
ern farmers in affluence. 

Continued cropping in cotton, impoverish- 
ed soils, low yields, dependence on other 
sections for food and feed: here's the com- 
bination that’s keeping many a man’s nose 
on the grindstone; the combination that 
means that many a man will ‘‘scratch a poor 
man’s back’’ for the rest of his days. The 
sooner consciousness of this truth becomes 
universal in the cotton country, the sooner 
will Southern agriculture become the splen- 
did business that it ought to be. 
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Let us never forget that just average farm- 
ing and just average yields are unprofitable, 
and mean at best nothing more than a bare 
living, and it is only as we rise to yields of 
30 and 40 bushels of corn and oats and a bale 
of cotton per acre that our business returns 
us 4 profit that will enable us to live in bet- 
ter homes, have better roads, better schools, 
and a better rural civilization. And back of 
all these must be a better soil, made better 
and kept better by soil-enriching crops. 

Watch your bills for food, feed and 
fertilizers! If you are not growing these 
and cannot grow them, then farming is the 
wrong business for you. But we can 
grow them, and we can do it to better ad- 
vantage than the sections that we now buy 
from. Food, feed and fertility first! Let 
us not forget that by these we win pros- 
perity. 
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I heard a scream. It came from the kitchen. It 
was my little Doris. 

[ jumped out of my chair and ran. 

The poor child’s shrieks and an upturned kettle told 
me instantly what had happened. 

“What shall Ido?” I cried. “Not a thing in the house 
to cure a burn.” 

I rushed to the ’phone and called Dr. Bement. 


“Have you any talcum?” he demanded. 
Ts 


“What kind?” 
*Mennen’s Borated.” 
“Good! Sprinkle it on her arm and cover it with 
greased linen.” 
When my husband arrived two hours later Doris was 
asleep. 
For thirty-six hours we didn’t change the dressing. 
Then we redressed her arm with Mennen’s and 
covered it with antiseptic gauze and carbolated 
vaseline. We used the same dressing until her arm 
was entirely healed. 

Ps * * * * * * 
There are many unusual uses for Mennen’s; one 
hundred and one have been compiled in a booklet, 
“Talcum Powder in the Home, Nursery and Sick- 
room,” yours for the asking. Nursery, boudoir and 


bathroom prefer the refreshing properties of 
Mennen’s to the ends of the earth. 
Babies for several generations have owed comfort to 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum, the standard baby powder. 
By making good with doctors, nurses, and mothers, 
as no other ever has, on the tender skin of infants, 
Mennen’s qualifies as the logical talcum for all human 
skins. 
Mennen’s Talcums, all with the original borated for- 
mula that has never been bettered, include a variety 
to satisfy every need: Borated, the standard baby 
talcum, Violet and Unscented; Sen Yang, with a 
delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and Cream 
Tint, each charmingly perfumed. Also there’s the new 
Talcum for Men, a boon after shaving. Its natural or 
neutral color leaves the face entirely free from the 
objectionable pallor of. a white talcum. Send five 
cents for a trial can of each brand desired. 
Buy talcums for the family by the half-dozen. The 
jolly Mennekins, a fascinating set of blocks for the 
kiddies, come with an assortment of six Mennen 
talcums. Ask your druggist, or we will send them 
direct, carriage prepaid, for $1.50 

For nursery or playroom decoration we can 


supply five Mennekins for 20c in stamps or 
coin. Can be used in border, or cut-out. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 


2215 Orange Street 


- Newark, N. J. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














HE more we study the livestock 

business, especially as generally 
conducted in the South, the more 
thoroughly we become convinced of 
the utter folly of expecting a profit 
from animals that are not well fed. 
Breeding is of great value, but, to the 
South, good feeding is even more im- 
portant, for good breeding without 
good feeding passes for naught. 





T SELDOM pays to try to patch up 

a poor stand of corn, but it often 
pays to replant. Corn planted two or 
three weeks later than the early 
planted corn will usually make nearly 
as much as the extremely early plant- 
ed corn. It would, therefore, seem 
that when there is not over 70 per 
cent of a stand it should pay to re- 
plant. The largest crops cannot be 
made without a good stand. 





GAIN, we must repeat that cotton- 

seed meal is the only concentrate 
that can be economically and profita- 
bly used in feeding beef cattle in the 
South, unless feeds go down below 
the usual prices. When corn is around 
50 cents a bushel it may be used, but 
it is not likely to be this low until we 
grow more than an average of 20 
bushels per acre. Of course, when 
cottonseed meal goes above $35 a ton 
it also becomes too expensive for 
large use for feeding beef cattle. 
With corn not over 56 cents a bushel 
and cottonseed meal at from $32 to 
$35 a ton, they may be used together 
with profitable results if the feeding 
and management are efficient and sil- 
age and cheap dry roughage are used. 





Livestock Suggestions for May 


RICH, moist soil in a_ section 
where there is abundant warmth 
and moisture will when well set in 
pasture plants furnish a large amount 


of feed. One acre may furnish graz- 
ing for one animal weighing 1,000 
pounds. From March 1 to May 15 a 


rich acre of crimson clover may fur- 
nish all the grazing two, three or 
even four such animals can consume. 
On the other hand, there are condi- 
tions under which it may require 10 
acres of land to furnish enough feed 
for one such animal. In that case 
the work of collecting the feed will 
be so great that the animal will not 
make the best growth. No one can 
tell beforehand how much grazing an 
acre will furnish, but the estimate 
should be so low that the pastures 
will never be overstocked. 
Il 

The pastures of the South Yo not 
produce much more than half the 
they would if they were not 
grazed too closely. It is necessary 
to graze plants closely enough so 
that young, succulent plants are fur- 
nished the animals, for young juicy 
plants are more easily digested and 
richest in protein or bone and mus- 
cle building material. But there is 
little need to advise Southern farm- 
ers against putting too few animals 
on the pastures. The trouble is much 
more frequently that the pastures are 
overstocked. A plant can make no 


feed 


growth after it consumes the small 
amount of material stored up in its 
roots, stalks and stems without the 


aid of green leaves. If these plants 
are grazed so closely that there are 
no green leaves left the growth and 
the feed produced is greatly lessened. 

When the pastures are overstocked 
the cattle not only suffer for lack of 
feed, but the supply of feed is still 
further reduced, because the vigor 
and working parts of the plants are 
destroyed 





Ill 


Yes, the time will soon be here 
when the mower can be used to ad- 
vantage. Before this month has 
passed many a pasture should be cul- 
tivated. The corn and cotton will 
have received one, two or more culti- 
vations, so why not the pastures? 
Those weeds shade the grass and 
prevent its growth; they consume 
the water and plant foods which 
might go to making pasture plants; 
and they occupy land which should 
only be occupied by plants the live- 
stock will eat. 

If you don’t believe that the best 
way to insure a pasture is to prevent 
the land from washing and keep 
down the weeds, just try an acre and 
watch the results. You will get a 
grass-covered acre anywhere on the 
clay and loam soils and on any of the 
good, fine sandy soils. Any soil that 
will grow 20 bushels of corn or 200 
pounds of lint cotton per acre will 
quickly become set in grasses that 
will supply good feed for livestock, if 
the top soil is kept from washing 
away and the weeds or non-pasture 
plants are kept down. It will pay to 
mow any pasture in the South that 
is smooth enough to permit of the 
use of a mowing machine. The un- 
believers are evidently numerous, but 
they are paying a heavy penalty for 
their unbelief. 

IV 


Although we grew more feedstuffs 
last year than ever before in the his- 
tory of the South, feeds are now 
scarce and high priced. In the face of 
this it seems little short of suicidal to 
neglect to plant an abundance of for- 
age crops this year. If any individual 
grows more than he needs the price 
will certainly be such as to make the 
growth of the crop profitable. This 
being the case, no one should fail to 
plant sufficient to insure the produc- 
tion of all feedstuffs needed. A so- 
lution of the feed problems of the 
South will just about solve our live- 
stock problem. 


Vv 


If there are sufficient animals to 
feed, 10 to 15 dairy cows or 20 to 30 
other cattle, it will probably pay to 
build a silo, provided the manage- 
ment connected with the building of 
the the growing of the crops, 
the filling of the silo and the feeding 
of the silage is also good. 

The cost must be counted, for to 
the cost of the silo must be added the 
cost of silage cutter and power to 
drive it. These are not such as to 
discourage any one who has sufficient 
stock to feed, especially if he has 
other use for the engine or can rent 

silage, but they 


one for cutting his 
should be kept in 


silo, 


are facts which 
mind and counted in calculating the 
cost of silage. Ifa silo is to be built 
plans should be made for filling it at 
the least cost possible. 

Crops should be planted as near the 
silo as practicable. Too little atten- 
tion is given to this, for a long haul 
increases greatly the cost of filling 
the silo. 


Vi 


The calves often suffer from scours, 
especially when hot weather comes. 
Sudden changes in the milk supply is 
a common cause, in the opinion of 
many. Giving cold milk when the 
calf is accustomed to warm milk, or 
sour milk given to a calf accustomed 
to sweet milk, may cause trouble, but 
the most common causes are too 
much milk or irregular quantities 
and dirty milk. 

There is no more effective, no bet- 


ter, nor more simple treatment for 
scours or diarrhoea in young animals 
than to greatly reduce the quantity 
of feed and to make certain that 
what is given is good, clean and 
sweet. Young animals suffering from 
scours are about the only kind that 
are overfed in the South. 
Vil 

Next fall we will receive many let- 
ters asking for information as to 
what to feed with corn to fatten hogs. 


Now is the time to answer that 
question, for now is the time for 


making plans for solving the prob- 


lem. There is nothing better than 
peanuts and soy beans, or velvet 
beans in the lower South. This is 


the time to prepare for these crops. 
Get the seed ready and when the oats 
or wheat field is cleared put out a 
liberal acreage of one or all of these 
crops. If more is grown than the 
hogs can consume, harvest some for 
feeding the hogs next winter, and if 
still more is grown there is nothing 
better for the land and no more eco- 
nomical way of increasing crop 
yields or fertilizing next year’s crops 
than to turn under a crop of these 
legumes. Even cowpeas make good 
hog feed, although they yield less, 
and since the seed is cheap there 
should be no lack of feed for the 
hogs next fall. 
Vill 


The cool spring means more horses 
will be injured by heat-stroke when 
hot weather does come. When a 
hard-working horse stops sweating 
and begins to pant, stop him at once, 
take him to the shade, apply cool 
water to his head, and rub his body 
with dry cloths. 

There is no economy in working a 
horse that is out of condition, and it 
is the greatest sort of a mistake to 
continue working a horse on a hot 
day after he has stopped sweating, 
or begins panting or breathing too 
hard or fast. 

A little less work done today may 
mean that much more can be done to- 
morrow. There would be few sick 
horses or mules if they were fed right 
and worked with proper care. 

IX 

If all the cattle are dipped regu- 
larly every two weeks from now un- 
til October 1 there will be no more 
fever ticks left in the pastures. The 
dipping, if done with care will not 
hurt the cattle one-tenth as much as 
the ticks, and will not cost more than 
one-fourth to one-half cent per head 
per dipping, if large numbers are dip- 
ped. In view of these facts it seems 
absurd that any ticks should exist in 
the. South next fall. Let us how 
many we can kill this 


see 
season. 





Don’t Graze The Newly Started Pas- 
ture Too Closely 

MAN not expect to harvest 

a corn or a cotton crop for a con- 
siderable time after it is planted, but 
the average Southern farmer seems 
to think that as soon as he has sow- 
ed the seeds of pasture plants he 
should at once begin to harvest his 
crop. At least, he turns stock on the 
land at once, before the plants have 
been able to establish themselves on 
the land. It takes considerable time 
to make a good pasture, for plants 
that are pastured too soon or before 
they have taken strong root and es- 
tablished themselves are likely to be 
killed. 

The pasture that is tramped by cat- 
tle and grazed closely during the fall 
and winter is not likely to furnish 
much early grazing. Too close graz- 
ing is always to be avoided, for the 
plants must have green leaves in or- 
der to grow. A plant grazed close 
to the ground and kept in that con- 
dition cannot produce much feed 
even if it is not killed. 


does 


IDEAS GOTTEN “ DOWN ON THE 
FARM” 





Every Man’s Experience Is Valuable, 
but the Average of a Thousand Ex- 
periences Is Far the Safer Guide 


READER, in dissenting from the 

teachings of an article which re- 
cently appeared in The Progressive 
Farmer, uses the following language: 
“My theory has not been derived 
from reading the experiment station 
bulletins. I got my ideas ‘down on 
the farm’.” 

No man has any monopoly of agri- 
cultural facts, it matters not who he 
is or how he obtains them. “There 
are no secrets in Agriculture.” But 
in this particular case the one who 
assumes to know best, because he 
“got his ideas down on the farm,” 
probably has had much less experi- 
ence, or opportunity to observe ag- 
ricultural work and conditions, which 
is experience, than enjoyed by the 
writer of the article criticised. Men 
may farm for 50 years, as many of 
them do, without seeing as many 
crops and fields or making as many 
observations as enjoyed by certain 
other men in one year. Crops grow 
just the same for the man who stud- 
ies them from the standpoint of the 
investigator as they do for the man 
who lives on the farm and supervises 
the cultivation of his crop by Ne- 
groes; in fact it is safe to state the 
plants don’t know the difference. The 
fact we wish to stress is the folly of 
under-rating or trying to discredit the 
“other fellow”, or of assuming that 
because one lives on a farm he has 
better opportunities or-uses them to 
better advantage than the man who 
makes a study of such matters but 
who happens to spend part of his 
time in an office. 

I know editors who see ten corn or 
cotton fields to every one seen by 
most large farmers, and study the 
problems involved a hundred times 
more carefully. It is always a mis- 
take to under-rate the other fellow 
and equally erroneous for any one to 
assume that because he lives on a 
farm, that he knows more about a 
subject than some other fellow who 
has had extensive farm experience, 
but at present happens to be engaged 
in agricultural research. 

The best teacher, because the 
safest,is the man who bases his state- 
ments on the averages of the larg- 
est number of observations. Single 
or limited observations may be mis- 
interpreted or may represent ex- 
tremes; but averages are likely to 
represent facts, and the larger the 
number of observations the more 
likely the averages are to be correct. 

We would rather depend on the 
average 100 or 1,000 tests 
of a large number of observers than 
on the opinion of any man who based 
his statements on his own limited 
observations or on a much smaller 
number of tests, even though he did 
“oet his ideas down on the farm.” 

In this case, the ideas of both were 
obtained “down on the farm,” but 
one added to this experience the ac- 
cumulated observations of numerous 
experimental tests. If the man who 
lives on the farm and studies his work 
carefully is as well trained for care- 
ful and accurate observation and then 
interprets his observation with a 
knowledge of the conclusions of all 
other observers, he is the safest 
teacher; but at present the results of 
the experiment stations reduced to an 
average are much safer guides than 
the opinions of any one man, it mat- 
ters not who he is or where he ob- 
tained his experience. The observa- 
tions and experiénce of any one man 
are too limited to justify him in plac- 
ing too great confidence in them when 
they are contrary to the experience 
of a large number of others. 


results of 





























What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Blooming Lilacs 
READER writes that she gets li- 
lacs to bloom finely by using soot 

and ashes around them. They usually 
bloom better in the South when bud- 
ded on privet stock. 





Fertilizing Sweet Potatoes 


ILL the equal mixture of cot- 
tonseed meal and acid phos- 
phate do to use on sweet potatoes? 
How much per acre on land that was 
in corn last year and no cover crop 
in winter?” 
The mixture will answer very well 
in your soil used at the rate of 400 
to 500 pounds an acre in the furrows. 





McDonald Dewberry 


“TA7HERE can I get the McDonald 
dewberry? Have seen it high- 
ly recommended.” 

I know nothing about the McDon- 
ald dewberry. Perhaps Mr. L. B. 
Johnson, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., can 
tell you. The standard dewberries 
are the Lucretia and the Austin. The 
Lucretia is the best for shipping and 
the Austin for home use. Then there 
is the Atlantic dewberry, which rip- 
ens in August and is a fine berry. 





Broomsedyge in Orchard 


*“F HAVE an orchard of Winesap ap- 
ples which is set in broomsedge. 
Will it be best to plow it or will the 
plowing cause the apples to fall?” 
Plow the grass down at once and 
harrow in a ton of lime an acre and 
cultivate till July, and then sow peas 
to be turned under in August and 
crimson clover sowed to turn under in 
spring. Then sow the land in or- 
chard grass often and leave it on the 
land for a mulch for the trees, and 
you will vastly improve the orchard 
and the fruit. 





I Don’t Plant Them at All 
RITE me at once what kind of 

sunflower you plant for sale, 
where I can get the seed, and how 
many per acre. Write plainly.” 

I do not plant sunflowers, but I be- 
lieve that those who do plant them 
for seed use the Mammoth Russian 
variety. Any seedsman can furnish 
them, and [I suppose a couple of 
pounds will plant an acre like corn. 
In making so peremptory a request 
you should have written a letter and 
enclosed a stamp instead of using a 
postal card. 


‘ 





A Good Way to Kill Seed 


y ILL three pounds of nitrate of 
soda dissolved in water and 
sprinkled over a bushel of cotton seed 
to be planted the next day injure the 
seed in any way? Would it be of any 
appreciable value to the crop?” 

If that much nitrate of soda on a 
bushel of seed did not kill the seed 
it would have little if any influence on 
the growth of the crop. The time te 
use nitrate of soda is during the 
growth of the crop, and then not 
touching the plants. Used as you sug- 
gest it would at least be a waste. 





Hard to Say Which Is Best for 
Everyone 
Be HICH is the best eating sweet 
potato for home use? Which 
is the earliest?” 

My individual preference is for the 
Nancy Hall sweet potato. This will 
be liked by anyone fond of the soft, 
sugary yam class of sweet potatoes. 
It is fairly early. The earliest sweet 
potato I have grown is the Hayman, 
which is also called in some sections 
Southern Queen, as a New York 
seedsman years ago got hold of it and 
renamed it. It is the easiest sweet 


potato to keep in winter and is a 
heavy yielder. It is not of high qual- 
ity according to Southern tastes, in 
the fall, but by spring gets to be quite 
good, and in fact has greatly improv- 
ed since its first introduction from 
South America. Some advocate the 
Early Triumph, but I have never 
grown it and cannot give an opinion. 
Where a dry sweet potato is wanted 
the Big Stem Jersey and the Gold 
Skin are the varieties grown. These 
are grown by those who ship to the 
Northern markets, and this class of 
potatoes is wanted there more than 
the sweeter yam sorts. 





Wasting Manure 
CORRESPONDENT who fails to 
sign his name says that he has an 

enclosed space 25x30 feet with a cov- 
ered shed where cow manure has been 
allowed to accumulate for three years 
and not hauled out, because there is 


with onions will be expensive. There 
is no difficulty in growing onion sets 
if you have good seed. If you buy 
cheap seed out of boxes in the stores 
you will be likely to get old seed, and 
onion seed must be the growth of the 
previous year to be good. I sowed 
my seed for sets the middle of April. 
I sow very thickly to keep them from 
growing too large. Bermuda onions 
and other onions can be grown from 
seed the first season if you sow as 
early as the soil can be worked. I 
have grown them very well at Ral- 
eigh, N. C., from sowing in late Feb- 
ruary. They must be heavily fertil- 
ized and thinned to three inches and 
worked very clean. 


You Cannot Make a Commercial Suc- 
cess With Them 


“TF AM thinking of planting some 
Navy beans. What are the habits 
of their growth? Can TI plant them in 
rows with corn or in middles? How 
many acres will a bushel plant? Iam 
informed that they sell high and are 
increasing in price.” 
Navy beans grow like ordinary 
snap beans and are planted and culti- 
vated in the same way. In your cli- 








wagon bed. 


It was near eventide. 


the colors of the rainbow. 


of slumberhood. 


He was a plain country man. 
He loved his wife. 
He loved his baby. 





A KING 





He rode on the observation platform of a cotton wagon. 

His fleecy staple had just brought twelve cents a pound. 

The money was down in his pocket. 

No man had an account against him for a dime. 

The mules trotted along over the smooth pavement and now and then a big 
red apple jolted out of a heaping bucket and rolled back and forth across the 


A neat bundle over in the corner contained a dress pattern—ten yards of 
blue checked gingham for the faithful wife. 

The little bag was full of candy for the baby. 

He whistled as Pete and Beck turned their heads homeward. 
A few clouds had gathered over in the west and the 
sun was cutting strange capers with these billows of the sky. 
islands of gold floating in a deep blue sea; there were mountains kissed with 
No painter could have made a prettier picture; no 
dreamer could have visited a scene more splendid in all the mysterious realm 


The occupant of the wagon enjoyed it. 

The fresh evening breezes were as balm to his brow. 

There was no enmity in his heart against anyone. 

There was no political ambition that had gone unsatisfied. 

There was no sorrow of ingratitude to stick and sting and poison. 


He was going home to them—a king wearing a royal crown of kindness—a 
king, tender, thoughtful, affectionate, bearing simple gifts to his subjects. 


There were 


—Southern Woman’s Magazine. 








some wire grass in the lot, and he has 
been afraid to get it scattered over 
his fields, and wishes to know how to 
kill the grass so he can use the ma- 
nure. 

The best place to spread it would 
be on a good wire grass pasture, for 
there is no better summer pasture 
than this Bermuda in your section. 
3ut if you wish to use the manure 
elsewhere and take it up carefully so 
that none of the grass is hauled out, 
there will not be much risk in using 
it, for the Bermuda does not seed in 
your section. Better get a permanent 
pasture well set in it, and keep it 
good with the manure. 





Sundry Queries 

“T PLANTED White Multiplying 

onions and put stable manure un- 
der them. When they get up they 
wilt, and now two-thirds of them are 
dead. I find some kind of lice or 
spiders on the roots. What shall I 
do for them? How can I raise onion 
sets from seed? I can’t get the seed 
to come up. Are Bermuda onions 
what they are claimed to be?” 

You should have planted the White 
Multiplying onion in September and 
used only commercial fertilizer with 
them. Possibly they have been at- 
tacked by the onion maggot, and the 
manure favored these. This is a hard 
insect to combat. About the only 
thing is to inject carbon disulphide 
in the soil near the plants, and that 


mate they will have a very large per- 
centage of damaged beans which will 
have to be taken out by hand, and 
what you get will be full of weevils 
and will hardly be salable. You can- 
not grow them in competition with 
the Northern growers. You can do 
far better with Black-eye peas. 





Late Crop of Irish Potatoes 
yi HAT kind of Irish potato should 


I plant for a late crop, and 
when to plant them? Also tell me 
the best way to grow parsley. I have 


planted the seed twice this spring, 
but cannot get them to come up.” 

IT use the Sir Walter Raleigh pota- 
to, as it is a good cropper and the po- 
tatoes are of good quality. Or you 
can get seed potatoes of the early 
varieties like Irish Cobbler or Early 
Ohio that have been kept in cold 
storage, and .hese will make a good 
crop and will also make the best seed 
potatoes for spring planting. Plant in 
July in deep furrows. Cover lightly 
till they grow and then gradually 
work the soil to them till level and 
cultivate shallow and level and do not 
hill up as we do early potatoes, for it 
is necessary in hot weather to keep 
a dust blanket on the ground to re- 
tain moisture, while hilling will dry 
out. ‘ 

There is no difficulty in growing 
parsley if you sow good seed. The 
best parsley seed is very slow in ger- 
minating and yours may come yet. I 
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sow in spring and carry it over to the 
next season for early spring use, and 
sow more to take the place of this, 
as it runs to seed the second season. 


Mine, sowed last year, is now six 
inches high and is being cut and 


bunched for the grocers. By June it 
will be running to seed, and I have 
sowed more to take its place. But I 
never expect to see parsley seed grow 
in less than two or three weeks. 





Clover on Sandy Soil 


om ILL crimson clover grow on 

sandy soil? Have used a high- 
grade trucking fertilizer on it, but to 
no purpose. It catches on stiff places 
in the same field, so inoculation can- 
not be the trouble. Field has been in 
clover several times with same re- 
sult.” 

Where I live the clover thrives on 
the sandiest of soil, our sand ridges, 
where there is nothing but deep sand. 
I apprehend that your trouble comes 
from soil acidity, and that your land 
needs liming. Clover will not thrive 
on acid soil. Putting a high-grade 
truck fertilizer on it is needless, since 
it can get nitrogen from the air with- 
out artificial applications and _ will 
not get so much from air if you sup- 
ply it in a fertilizer. Lime the land 
and use simply acid phosphate. 





Sweet Potatoes in a Garden 


“T HAVE a garden spot of three- 

fourths acre which I wish to plant 
in sweet potatoes. Folks say that it 
will make all vines and no potatoes. 
I intend to use 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate, 200 pounds of cottonseed 
meal in the drills, and broadcast 
ashes. It made 15 barrels of corn last 
year.” 

You can make sweet potatoes there 
very well. But leave out the cotton- 
seed meal and spread the ashes liber- 
ally, and then use 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate an acre in the furrows and 
bed on this. Then it does not matter 
how rank the vines grow, there will 
be potatoes. 





Of No Great Value, but Will Do No 
Harm 


““T HAVE a spot that has been used 

as a woodpile for probably 50 
years. Will it pay me to haul this 
rotten stuff out and use it in the hill 
for tobacco? I want to use it for the 
potash it contains.” 

I do not suppose that you will get a 
great deal of potash in the rotten 
wood and bark. If it had been piled 
last fall and a little lime sprinkled 
through it to sweeten it it would 
have been better. It will simply add 
some humus to the soil, and will do 
no harm and not a great deal of good. 





No Better Place for Them 


* ILL the cultivated dewberries 

grow in the mountain country 
of North Carolina? When is the best 
time to plant them?” 

The®e is no better section for grow- 
ing dewberries or any of the black- 
berries than the mountain section of 
North Carolina. The best variety for 
market is the Lucretia, and for home 
use the Austin. Then there is a new 
late dewberry called the Atlantic, 
which does not ripen till August, and 
here runs into September. Set them 
in the fall four feet apart and let the 
young canes trail on the ground till 
spring and then tie them up to stakes. 
Cut out the canes after fruiting and 
grow new ones for the next season. 





Manure from a Cow 


*“T WISH to know what the manure 
of an ordinary cow is worth per 
year.” 

Station records show that a cow 
will evacuate 20,000 pounds of solids 
and 8,000 pounds of liquids annually. 
It is also estimated that the manure 
from a cow fed on the usual farm 
feed will be worth $1.77 per ton, and 


where fed on cottonseed meal and 


cotton waste $2.22 per ton. 
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Announcing 


A Mid-Year Model 


Combining the Best from 
257 Show Models 
































6 Extra Features 


Unique to the Mitchell— Paid for by Factory Savings 


This is to tell you how factory 
efficiency has cut 10,000 costs 
on the Mitchell car. 


How we build it for half what 
it would have cost, even in 1910. 


How we build it for 20 per 
cent less than other factories 
can __— buiid it now. 


And how, by those savings, 
we give you 26 extras which 
you don’t find in other cars. 


John W. Bate 
The Efficiency Expert 


In 1903—when Mitchell cars were 
first built—we brought John W. Bate 
to Racine. He was even then the 
greatest expert in factory efficiency 
in the metal-working line. 

Our vehicle factory was then 70 
years old. It was a model efficiency 
plant. And we started then to make 
our motor car plant the most efficient 
of its kind in America. 


10,000 Costs Reduced 


In the 13 years since, Mr. Bate has 
reduced more than 10,000 motor car 
costs. 

He built this whole plant—cover- 
ing 45 acres—so cars could come 
through without the loss of a second. 
He equipped it with 2092 Jabor-saving 
machines—the most efficient ma- 
chines that are known in this industry. 

He has eliminated from the Mitchell 
almost every casting. In place of 
them he uses 184 drop forgings, 
which are three times as_ strong. 


Also 256 steel stampings, tough and 
stanch. 


He has invested $5,000,000 so fine 
cars could be built here for less than 
anywhere else. No other factory 
which builds cars of this class can 
compare with it. 


Not One Cent Wasted 


Some motor car makers buy all 
their parts. Most makers buy the 
larger share. But 98 per cent of this 
Mitchell car is built in this model 
plant. Thus we save under others 
from 20 to 40 per cent. 


Part of this saving is shown in our 
price. No other high-grade Six of 
the Mitchell size sells at the Mitchell 
price. 

The rest of the saving pays for 26 
extras. We give you 26 features 
which others don’t offer. No car in 
our class has more than two of them. 
No car at any price has more than 
four. 

Go see these extra features. You 
will want every one of them. And 
you will not, we think, buy a car 
which omits them. 


257 Cars in One 


This New Mitchell model came out 
April 15 — from four to eight months 
later than other current models. 


This model was completed after the 
New York Show. There our experts 
and designers examined 257 new 
models. And they picked out the best 
of the new styles in all of them—from 
ours and from others—in body design 
and equipment. 
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Thus the New Mitchell combines 
all the best things brought out at the 
New York show. Its lines and its 
luxuries—its new ideas in equipment 
—are the finest shown. 

All this in addition to the 26 unique 
features which other cars don’t offer. 


Where Mitchell is First 


In ease of riding the Mitchell car 
stands first. Any Mitchell dealer can 
prove that in five minutes. No other 
car in the world contains the Bate 
cantilever springs. 

The Mitchell rides the roughest 
road as a boat rides waves. This 
comfort will astound you. 


The Mitchell stands first as regards 
durability. Six Mitchell cars have 
averaged 164,372 miles each. In ordi- 
nary driving that is more than 30 
years’ service. 

The Mitchell is the easiest car to 
drive. That’s because of its oversize 
steering parts, fitted with ball bearings. 

The Mitchell is long and roomy— 
127-inch wheelbase. It is powerful. 
In every way it gives greater value 
than other Sixes, because of our fac- 
tory economies. And it includes 26 
features—all costly and important— 
which other cars don’t offer. 

Let the nearest Mitchell dealer 
show these extras to you. He has 
this new model now. If you don’t 
know him, ask us for his name. 





Six cylinders —high-power, high- 
speed motor—127-inch wheelbase. 
Anti-skid tires on rear. Complete 
modern equipment, including motor- 
driven tire pump. 


$1 325 F. O. B. Racine for 5- 
Passenger Touring Car 
or 3-Passenger Roadster. 7-Passen- 


ger Body $35 Extra. New Mitchell 
Eight, $1450 f. o. b. Racine. 
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Harrows: Different Kinds and Their Use on Southern Farms | 


Article No. 19 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know’”’ 





By G. H. ALFORD 


| 











ITH the exception of the plow, 

the harrow is the oldest of 

the tillage implements. The 
first harrow was the limb of a tree 
with the extending branches. The 
first type of harrow developed from 
this and consisted of a forked limb 
with spikes in each arm. Later the 
cross arm was attached and the im- 
plement was known as the “A” har- 
row. The Romans devised the square 
or oblong harrow made with cross 
bars with many teeth in them. 

The harrow is probably the one im- 
plement most needed on the farms of 
the Cotton Belt. Of course, it is al- 
most unknown on many farms, but of 


all implements which will promote 
better stands, more rapid, frequent 
and cheap cultivation, the harrow 


easily stands first. 
Harrows may now be classified as 
follows: 


1. Peg-tooth or smoothing har- 
row; 

2. Disk harrow; 

3. Spring-tooth harrow; 

4. Acme harrow. 

There is no one best harrow. Each 


harrow has its special advantages for 
certain work. In fact, each harrow is 
best for certain kinds of work. 


e 


Using the Peg-tooth Harrow 


ORE peg-tooth or smoothing har- 

rows are used in this country 
than of all other types of harrows 
combined. The peg-tooth is made in 
the form of the “A” harrow, the ro- 
tary harrow and the section harrow. 
The trames were formerly made al- 
most entirely of wood. Of late years, 
however, steel pipe and channel bars 
have been used. 

The method of fastening the tooth 
to the bar is very important. The 
fastener is an important feature of 
the harrow and should always be care- 
fully examined when a purchase is 
made. The teeth should always have 
good heads on them so that when a 
fastener, for any reason, becomes 
loosened the tooth will not be lost. 
The connection between the sections 
of the harrow and the evener should 
also be carefully looked into, as more 
often this is the first part to wear. 


The draft of the peg-tooth is less 
than that of any other harrow of the 
same width. It is made in one-horse 
sections so that a one-horse farmer 
may use it, or so that several sec- 
tions may be fastened together and 
pulled by several horses. The teeth 
of most section harrows may be set 
slanted backward by the use of the 
lever. When the teeth are set straight 
or slanted forward, they run deep, 
but when slanted backward they run 
shallow. 

While it is seldom advisable to use 
the peg-tooth in trashy ground, good 
work may be done by slanting the 
teeth backward and occasionally lift- 
ing the harrow to clear them of 
trash. The disk and Acme harrows 
should be used in trashy soil. Of 
course, if the farmer has only the 
peg-tooth harrow it should be used 
on all kinds of ground. 

The peg-tooth harrow is overwork- 
ed on many farms. It is wisdom on 
the part of careful farmers to put the 
peg-tooth harrow at the jobs for 
which it was built and leave to the 
disk, spring-tooth and Acme harrows 
such work as it cannot do efficiently. 

Many farmers attempt to make a 
good seed bed of clay soil or black 
loam soil with a plow and a peg- 
tooth harrow. The land is plowed 
and gone over once, or perhaps twice, 
with a peg-tooth harrow. The farm- 
er thinks that he has prepared a 
good seed bed. The top is compara- 
tively smooth, the spaces between 
the clods are filled in, and, apparent- 
ly, seeds should grow well when 


planted in this field. However, the 
farmer sees only the top of the seed 
bed. Let us consider the conditions 
in the middle and bottom part of the 
furrow slice. When the land was 
plowed the furrows broke up into 
chunks or clods which crook up and 
down, stand on end or edge,—few of 
them lying flat on the bottom of the 
furrow. No matter how much these 
clods are harrowed with the peg- 
tooth harrow, there will still be large 
spaces for air in the seed bed. 

The peg-tooth harrow can follow 
the plow with most excellent results 
on loamy soil, as such soil pulverizes 
readily. But the clods should be re- 
duced on very heavy soil before us- 


ing the peg-tooth harrow. This is 
the business of the disk harrow. 


There is no more useful harrow than 
the peg-tooth, and it should always 
be used right behind the plow on all 
kinds of soils if there is no disk har- 
row on the farm; but on very heavy 


agonally across the rows to prevent 
too grcat damage to the stand. The 
harrow will pull out a plant occasion- 
ally, especialy on rough land, but this 
is no good reason why the harrow 
should not be used to destroy the 
grass and weeds. This method stirs 
the surface of the soil, conserves 
moisture, kills the weeds and grass, 
gives the plants a sturdy growth, and 
reduces the noe work nearly 100 per 
cent. 

A steel harrow is of course to be 
preferred, because it will not crack 
or rot like the harrow with wooden 
parts. The teeth are always held sol- 
idly to steel bars by clips. 

It should be a lever harrow so the 
slant of the teeth can be changed to 
suit various soil conditions. The lev- 
ers permit clearing the teeth of trash 
by laying them flat for a short dis- 
tance. A harrow with no levers re- 
quires lifting often to free the stuff 
that is being dragged along. 
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PUTTING THE FINISHING 
soil the clods should be reduced with 
the disk and then the seed bed fin- 
ished off with a peg-tooth harrow. 


Don’t Let Hard Clods Form 


ET it be distinctly understood that 

the peg-tooth harrow should be 
used to pulverize fresh plowed land 
or moist clods and not to destroy dry 
and hard clods. The harrow prevents 
the formation of clods but does not 
destroy them. Many thousands of 
acres of land are plowed in every 
state every year on which the sun 
shines and the wind blows for sever- 
al days and a mass of clods is form- 


ed. If the peg-tooth, or the disk and 
peg-tooth harrow had been’ used 
right behind the plow, the clods 


would not have formed. An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

The peg-tooth is a most excellent 
harrow for cultivating young crops 
of corn, sorghum, cotton, peanuts 
and other crops. It should be used 
to destroy the grass and weeds in the 
sprout just before and a few days af- 
ter the crops come up. Every farmer 
should harrow every acre of his land 
just before planting, just before the 
crop comes up, and again a few days 
after the crop comes up. Many 
thousands of weed and grass seed 
are killed in the sprout with the sec- 
tion harrow in the time necessary to 
kill a dozen with a hoe. 

The cheapest and best cultivation 


given such crops as corn, cotton, 
oats, peanuts and sorghum while 


young is that which is given with a 
section peg-tooth lever harrow. A 
two-section peg-tooth lever harrow 
pulled by two animals will cultivate 
about sixteen acres per day. The 
teeth may be set slanting backward 
if necessary and the harrow run di- 


TOUCHES ON 


A FINE SEED BED 


The Disk Harrow 


HE disk harrow is used on a large 

per cent of the farms of the 
country. It is often the only harrow 
used, but it is nearly always advisa- 
ble to use the Acme, peg-tooth, or 
spring-tooth after it. Much deeper 
pulverizing can be done with the 
disk than with the smoothing, the 
Acme, or even the spring-tooth har- 
row. It is a good implement to use 
to prepare hard, cloddy or rough 
ground. It is the best harrow to use 
on ground with loose trash, or grow- 
ing grass and weeds, because the 
disks cut through the trash instead 
of dragging it along and cut and cov- 
er the grass, weeds, and trash as no 
other harrow will do. 

The disk harrow can be used as a 
stalk cutter, as an implement for 
thoroughly preparing a seed bed in 
very mellow soil, for completing the 
preparation of the seed bed after 
breaking on most soils,and often used 
to assist in cultivating the crops. 

The sharp disk does a good job of 
citting cotton and corn stalks, grass, 
weeds and trash when they are dry. 
Of course it is best to use a good 
stalk cutter first, but after the stalk 
cutter has been used to cut the litter 
into pieces, the sharp disks cut the 
stalks and so on into smaller pieces, 
level the ridges, and form a fine soil 
mulch, The gangs should be set close 
and run lengthwise over the rows to 
cut the stalks into very short pieces, 
pulverize the top of the soil and get 
it ready for the plow. 

When land has been broken during 
the fall and winter for some time 
prior to planting time, the seed bed 
can be quickly and easily made with 
a disk harrow. Beds can be made by 
arranging the disk harrow for an in- 
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throw and by adjusting the inner 
ends of the gangs higher than the 
outer. When the beds have been 
made by the middle-burster or turn- 
ing plow, for some time before plant- 
ing time, the grass and weeds may be 
killed and the surface remade 
setting the disks to make beds. 
The proper thing to do in making a 
seed bed is to destroy all chance of 


by 


there being large air spaces under 
the furrow slice. This can best be 
done by disking the ground thor- 


oughly before plowing 
ter plowing. 

The depth to which 
and the amount of dirt thrown varies 
with the angle given the disk, the 
kind of soil, the weight of the man 
on the harrow. The draft of the disk 
harrow is considerable, for it often 
cuts to a depth of several inches and 
moves much dirt. 


and again af- 


the disk cuts 


The Spring-tooth Harrow 


HE spring-tooth harrow is a most 

effective implement as a pulver- 
izer. It does better work in rocky, 
rooty, stumpy land than any other 
harrow. It does good work among 
rocks and stumps where other har- 
rows accomplish little good. It can 
be used to pull out large weeds and 
grass that the peg-tooth or Acme will 
not get. It not only gets the weeds 
and grass, but. it pulverizes soil that 
the peg-tooth and Acme will barely 
touch. It should be used much of- 
tener than it is. 

This harrow is made up of curved 
steel teeth that will spring back and 
pass any root, stump or stone, and 
then spring forward to a normal posi- 
tion. The teeth are set shallow or 
deep- by the use of a lever. When 
pointed forward, the teeth go deep 
into the soil. The furfher back the 
teeth are pointed the shallower they 
run until lifted entirely out of the 
ground. 

bd 


The Acme Harrow and the 
Weeder 


HE Acme harrow or curved knife- 

tooth harrow, sometimes called 
pulverizer, does splendid work in 
crushing clods and bringing the soil 
into a uniform condition. This har- 
row moves the earth much farther 
than the peg-tooth and levels the soil 
much better. It is a light harrow, 
stirs the ground shallow and does the 
best work after the disk harrow, or 
on very loose mellow soil right be- 
hind the plow. It is generally used 
to put on the finishing touches on a 
field where a very fine level surface is 
needed. 

The weeder is generally classed as 
a harrow. The Weeder can be used to 
good advantage on mellow soil where 
the land has the proper preparation. 
It makes rapid, frequent, effective cul- 
tivation possible on well prepared 
mellow soil. 

The weeder is the only modern im- 
plement available to the one-horse 
farmer that enables him to go over 
his fields just before and just after 
the crops come up quickly. It is a 


- most excellent implement to kill grass 


and weeds when the plants are just 
coming out of the ground. Of course 
the weeder is not suited to the culti- 
vation of crops growing on hard, clay 
soils, nor even on the average soil 
devoid of vegetable matter. The peg- 
tooth harrow should be used to culti- 
vate the young plants on hard or 
clay soils. 

The Planker and Roller are two im- 
plements often classed as harrows, 
and are excellent clod crushers. In 
fact, these implements are much bet- 
ter clod destroyers than the ordinary 
harrows. In addition to crushing 
clods, the surface of the soil is pack- 
ed. However, the best planker or 
roller will destroy only a small per 
cent of old dry clods, but will press 
then into the ground. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that the peg-tooth, 
spring-tooth, Acme, planker, roller, or 
even the disk harrow, must be used 
right behind the plow to prevent 


clods and make a good seed bed. 
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To the Managing Director, 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
Detroit. Mich. U. S. A. 


Dear Sir 


Having in May last cecided to purchase a new cer, T wea in the usual 
position of uncertainty that. most would-be purchasers ure iu as to the car cne 
can get a3 the best value fox money. 


i happened to see in the "Saturday Evening Post" one of your very 
cuearly - and to my mind-- very fairly worded advertisements, and immediately 
went to see your polite and courteous Manager, Mr. Bennett , with the idea of 
looking over the chassis of one of your new 7 seater 8 cylinder cars - i think 
you call it type 51. 

: took my engineer with me (in whose ability I place very great con- 
fidence) and we had a thorough examination of the chassis and loose parts, and 
both came to the conclusion that apparently a better constructed and more care- 
fully thought out engine, etc. would be practically impossible to find. AS a 
matter of fact I placed an order with Messrs.Bennett for one of your cars. 


I may add that I have been a very keen motorist since the year 1903, 
and have possessed several cars cf British and French meke, and have at the pres- 
ent time two other English-made cars as well as your 8 cylinder. 


\ It may interest you to know that we tcok delivery of your car early in q 
August last, and at time of writing she has done between 5.and 6 thousand miles, 
and up to the present we have never had occasion to Lift up the bonnet, unless it 
has been. to show an interested motorist the details of your engine. What I wish 
to Say more particularly is, that in the whole of my motoring experience I have 
never struck a car that hes given such complete and general satisfaction as the 
"Cadillac" has done, and I feel quite entitled by my experience to give an opin- 
1:On. I do not know whsther it is your firm, or another firm in America that 
makes use of the phrase “Cne hes not enjoyed the pleasures of motering until he 
has ridden in a"... but if it is your firm, I have the greatest pleasure in thor- 
Oughly endorsing your statement: if it is not your firm that makes use cof the a- 4 
bove phrase in its advertisements, you are, in my opinion, thoroughly entitled to 
do so. Comparisons are always odious, but my experience of the "Cadillac" is 
that it is value for money in every sense of the word, which, I regret to say, I 
have never yet found in the purchace of any other car. It gives one a certain 
amount of pleasure to be able to write about an article that one finds all right: 
my previous experience of motor-cars was like taking a dip in the lucky tub - you 7 
paid your money and you either got a decent or a bad car ; but from what I know 
of several people this side wno are the happy possessors of a "Cadillac" I may 
say in all fairness to yourself that I have never heard one that had anything 
detrimental to say about ycur car. 


You may possibly think it strange that I take the trouble to dictate 
this letter to you : you do not know me, and I do not kmow you ; but I think it 


only fair to yourself to tet you know that you have at least got one very ardent 
admirer and happy owner of a "Cadillac". 


I hope to ve in New York the first week in February: on my way to Pasa- 
dena, Calif. and if possible would like to have an opportunity of locking over 
your works in Detroit. Am not sure yet whether I shall have time enough to go to 
Detroit to do so, neither do I know whether you allow strangers to go over your 
works, but if you do; I should be very pleased indeed to do so if possible. A 
letter will find me if addressed to the Waldorf Hotel, 5th Avenue, New York. 


Faithfuily yours, 
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Brighten You!” 


You can get your Chero-Cola 
“In a Bottle-Through a Straw” 
at Soda Fountains and other 
Refreshment Stands. 


Everybody knows it 
by its name 
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The date to which your subscrip- 
is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your 
name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 
Dec. 16," means that Mr. Doe is paid 
up to December 31, 1916, ete. After 
you send in your renewal, it requires 
about ten days to have this date 
changed and properly corrected on 
your label. Please advise us promptly 
if the label dote does not properly 
q show when your subscription expires. 











Consider the 
Bee—— 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
inthehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad--you can gather 
yours by advertising. 


Don’t be a “drone”! Join our hive ef 
“workers.”’ 




























it%..°. THAT’S RIGHT, 
eF” UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; pee t 
and careful attention while mak- 
ty ing every effort to satisfy cus- 

tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 


The possibility of Nitrate of Soda 
being used as a substitute for 
Potash Salts, when the latter cannot 
be obtained, gives the former an 
added value. 


There is always a big demand 
| for the best grades of Cotton Lint. 
If you diminish your cotton acres 
and use the highest grade of Seed 
| for Planting and apply one hundred 
| (100) pounds per acre of Nitrate of 
Soda as a fertilizer, you should get 
a very profitable result, since the 
Nitrate will double the yields of 
your Cottonseed and of Lint. 


Grow more Corn and less Cotton and 
carefully cultivate and fertilize all your 
crops, and your revenue from your planta- 
tion will be greatly increased. 


Send Post Card for our Free Book on Cotton 


WILLIAM S. MYERS 
25 Madison Ave. New York 


The Threshing Problem 
Solved) tise fom tke mown viney 


_wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
ears,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,” 
.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
agfree. Koger Pea & B.an Thresher Co., 
Merristown, Tena. 
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| Better Implements and Better Methods of Cultivation 


By Prof. W. F. Massey 


| ern Farmer | 











NE of the worst examples of 
QO bad methods | have 

was on a farm which 
man had bought for a 


acre 


ever seen 
young 
mall price per 
and wished my advice as to its 
improvement. I 
went to see the 
farm, and found a 
comparatively lev- 
el piece of land 
of white sand cov- 
ered with a scanty 


erowth of weeds. 
But right under 
that white sand, 





and easily in reach 
of a good plow, was 
the strong red clay of the Piedmont 
country. The former owners had 
been for generations scratching over 


PROF MASSEY 


that sand with a one-horse plow, nev- 


er dreaming that right under the 


‘scratch of that plow lay a strong soil 


only waiting for the man with energy 
enough to put a big plow into it and 
gradually to transform that sand into 


a mellow loam. 


Finding a New Farm Under the Old 
ADVISED the owner to break it a 
little deeper at first and to run a 

subsoil plow after the turning plow 

or even a bull tongue in the furrows 


| to loosen that clay and every year to 


go a little deeper, and then to get hu- 
mus into it by the growth and use of 
peas and crimson clover. 

My advice was followed, and today 
that farm is no longer a sandy farm 
but one of the finest of loams. It was 
but a few years before the owner was 
getting more pea hay than he had 
barn room for. He had gotten to a 
bale of cotton an acre, and one sea- 
son made 75 bushels of oats and two 
tons of pea hay an acre the same sea- 
son. This was done mainly by the 
use of heavier plows, better planning, 


; and the growing and using of the le- 


gume crops as feed and as manure 
direct. That farm today would bring 
10 times the price paid for it 20 years 
ago. 

All over the South there are men 
scratching over a thin poor soil with 
one-horse plows and never dreaming 








that there is a good soil below the lit- 
| tle plow scratch that only needs aer- 
| ating and filling with vegetable decay 


to make it a fertile and productive 
Ie farm. 
Mc cssskntoceiscetisiitiscsnists its iia habits thteed Gaskill Was ss acaadete cae hanced es decitbetdaaetc soi sistas iki eG 
Recently a farmer boasted in The 
— ate | Progressive Farmer of the crops he 
YOUR LABEL IS YOUR Purebred Seed for Cotton and makes with one mule, and it only 
RECEIPT | Nitrate Fertilization 


showed that a man with his industry 
and energy could do a great deal bet- 
| ter with a heavier team and better 
methods. No farm, especially in the 
upland clay soils, can be properly pre- 
pared and cultivated with but 
| mule and one-mule implements. 


one 


No one can make cotton or corn 
cheaply by depending solely on com- 
mercial fertilizers to get a crop year 
after year on the same land always 
kept in clean cultivation. No one can 
permanently increase the productive 
character of his soil who fails to 
adopt methods that will maintain and 
increase the humus or vegetable de- 
cay in his soil. 

No one can make the best of hoed 
crops whose sole implement for the 
preparation of the soil and the culti- 
vation of the crops is a one-horse 
plow. It will not go deep enough in 
the breaking of the land and will go 
too deep in the cultivation of the 
crop. They throw the soil away from 
the young corn and then throw it 
back to cover the grass that gets 
ahead of their slow implement, and 
finally they bank the soil to the rows, 
tearing the roots and making a ridge 
to dry out, and the damaged corn 
pipes up its leaves in dry weather and 
far less crop is made than the land 
| would produce if properly prepared 
and properly cultivated, 





Plows That Really Plow 


LIKE to see a man in spring with 
a sulky plow and two or three 
mules or a big, heavy pair of horses, 
sitting on the seat and giving his 
whole attention to the turning of the 


soil. Such a plow and team will go as 
straight through a red gall as else- 


Where, while the ordinary plowman 
will let his little plow jump out when 
it strikes a gall and will scratch Over 
it and keep it a gall. 

In my first experience with the red 
clay land I had some galled places, 
and [ noticed that when a Negro 
plowman struck them he let the plow 
scratch over. I saw that the gall could 
not be cured in that way, so I put 
heavy steel cutting coulters on a plow 
beam and had every gall sliced deeply 
with this, and once deeply broken 
there was no difficulty in curing the 
gall. 

We need to break our soil eight 
inches deep with the turning plow, 
and then we will have a deep bed of 
loose soil for the rains to sink into 
instead, of running down hill on a 
hard clay with only a few inches of 
loose soil above it. 

In the early cultivation of a hoed 
crop, either cotton or corn, the imple- 
ments that will enable you to get 
over rapidly and prevent being caught 
in the grass are the slant-tooth 
smoothing harrow and the weeder. 
These scratch the surface lightly and 
kill weeds and grass before they have 
a chance to get strong. Then the 
riding two-horse cultivator will keep 
the soil level and do the work of cul- 
tivation faster and better than four 
men each with a plow or sweep anda 
mule. 


Improved Implements Lower Cost of 
Production 


O MAKE crops cheaply is to in- 

crease our profits by making the 
margin greater between the cost and 
the selling price. I have heard men 
say that it costs them nearly 10 cents 
a pound to make cotton, and yet I 
know intelligent farmers who make 
cotton at a cost of 4% cents a pound, 
and have heard of some who claim to 
make it for less than that. The dif- 
ference between these men is that the 
one is farming in an improved way 
and preparing and cultivating his 
crop in the best manner, while the 
other is scratching over the old skel- 
eton of sand and clay and depending 
solely on what the fertilizers will do 
for him. The one has some margin 
even when cotton is low, while the 
other can only make ends meet when 
cotton sells for a fair price. And it is 
largely in the methods of the prepar- 
ation and the cultivation of the soil 
that one man gets a big crop per acre 
while the other, with the same or 
nearly the same expense, gets a small 


crop. Never plant a hoed crop with- 
out some sod or green crop turned 
under; plow deeply and _ cultivate 


shallow and level. 





Improving a Hard Milking Cow 

NOTICED a little inquiry in a re- 

cent issue relative to methods of 
improving a hard milking cow. The 
following may be of interest in this 
connection. It does not, of course, 
remedy the condition, but helps con- 
siderably in milking. 

The teats are thoroughly moistened 
by washing with a wet cloth soaked 
in warm water. Do not just wipe the 
teats and udder off, but wash the 
former so that the skin will become 
soft and pliable. Even a good wash 
before milking with cold water helps 
considerably. Milk the cow immed- 
iately after washing, don’t wait till 
the udder and teats have dried. 

WM. H. GATES. 

Baton Rouge, La. 





The men who lead are the men who read, 
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COMB HONEY AND BULK COMB 
HONEY ee 
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Fifth of a Series of Monthly Articles | ° ° 
on Bee-keeping by Dr. E. F. Phillips | " 
of the United States Department of 





Agriculture \ 
ONEY in the comb is preferred by M e 
many, and consequently bee-| | onl 
keepers find it desirable to cater to 


a 
— 


this preference, in spite of the fact 
that more honey 
may usually be; 
produced by ex- | 
tracting. In the 
South it is custo- 
mary to produce 
honey in frames, 
cut it out to fit 
buckets or cans, 
and fill up the 
: spaces with ex- 
DR. PHILLIPS tracted honey. 
This product is called bulk comb- 
honey if produced in good hives, or 
chunk honey if it is simply cut from 
the top of “gums” or box-hives. 
To produce bulk comb-honey, 
frames 53g inches deep are commonly 
used. Each frame should contain a 
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HE claims made for motor 
cars are varied and many. 
You have been told of the 
speed of one engine; you have 
read reams of oratory on the 
great power of another engine; 
you have observed the stress 


If you are interested in a car 
that is inexpensive in first cost 
-.and after-cost, you will want to 
investigate the Maxwell. If you 
attach importance to sturdiness 
and reliability, you should know 


— 
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full sheet of thin comb-foundation. | 
This saves labor on the part of the 
bees, keeps combs straight and makes 
a nicer, more uniform product. 

A “super” or shallow body contain- 
ing these frames should be in place 
when the honey-flow begins. Then as 
soon as combs are well built out in 
the first one, it is lifted and another is 
placed between it and the brood- 
chamber. This is repeated as rapidly 
as conditions seem to warrant, but 
the most common mistake is to delay 
putting on new supers too long. : It is 
wasteful to wait until one super is 
filled before putting on another. To- 
ward the close of the honey-flow it is 
sometimes desirable to put the last 
super on top, instead of next to the | 
brood. This is then used only if nec- 
essary. It is impossible to tell how 
Many supers will be needed, but three 
is the smallest number that should be 
available for each colony. If they are 
not all filled the first year the bee- 
keeper need not be discouraged, for 
they will be all right the next year, 
and it is better to have too many than 
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laid on the virtues of multi- 
cylinder construction; else- 
where you have been con- 
fronted with a wide sweeping 
array of superlatives carefully 
substituted for concrete and 
pertinent facts. 


-To make a thoughtful and 
intelligent selection, it is neces- 
sary to sift the essentials from 
the non-essentials, because there 
are a lot of things said that are 
not important, even if true. 


Deciding on a motor car for 
your particular needs is just the 
same as making any other kind 
of a decision. You must dis- 
regard the unimportant ele- 
ments and weigh the remaining 
facts against your individual 


that the Maxwell is the World’s 
Champion Endurance Car—it 
having traveled 22,000 miles 
last January without repairs, re- 
adjustments or without a single 
motor stop. 


If you are concerned with 
gasoline and tire mileage, you 
will recall that on this 22,000- 
mile endurance run the Maxwell 
stcck touring car averaged al- 
most 22 miles to the gallon and 
over.9,000 miles per tire. 


In the end you must be the 
judge, but just remember that 
there must be a definite reason 
for a production approaching 
80,000 Maxwell cars this year, 
and for 40,000 having been sold 
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last year in American farming 


too few. In good years they will all districts alone. 


be used, and if he watches carefully 
he may see that he is losing honey if 
he has too few. 

Comb-honey is produced in the 
small squares of basswood, each sec- 
tion weighing a pound or less. In gen- 
eral the placing of the supers and the 
order of putting them on is the same 
as for bulk comb-honey. Every sec- 
tion should contain a full sheet of 
thin comb-foundation to obtain a fine 
uniform product.- Honey of this type 
is not produced to a large extent in 
the South 

The present preference is for bulk 
comb-honey in the South and, since 
it is more economical than section 
comb-honey from the standpoint of 
the producer, there is every reason 
why bee-keepers should prefer this 
type. However,the Southern bee-keep- 
er who plans to engage extensively in 
honey-production should be warned 
that the wholesale honey markets do 
not take honey of this type. An ef- 
fort should be made to sell it locally. 
Section comb-honey sells readily on 
all markets provided it is white in 
color and free from granulation. 


BEY. PEILUIPS, 


requirements. 


Brief Specifications — Four cylinder motor; cone clutch running in oil; unit, transmission (3 speeds) bolted to 
engine, 34 floating rear axle; left-hand steering, center control; 56” tread, 103” wheelbase; 30 x 3 }4” tires; weight 
1,960 pounds. Equipment—Electric head-lights (with dimmer) and tail-light; storage battery; electric horn; 
one-man mohair top with envelope and quick-adjustable storm curtains; clear vision, double-ventilating wind- 
shield; speedometer; spare tire carrier; demountable rims; pump, jack, wrenches and tools. | Service—16 complete 
service stations, 54 district branches, over 2,500 dealers and agents—so arranged and organized that service can be 
secured anywhere within 12 hours. Prices—2-Passenger Roadster, $635; 5-Passenger Touring Car, $655. Three 
other body styles. 
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Touring Car, completely equipped, including Electric Starter 
and Lights, $655, f. o. b. Detroit. Four other body styles. 
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Putting The Progressive Farmer in 
Every Home in Her Community 


HAVE two boys and two girls in|] 

school who wish to join the boys’ | | fy 
corn club and girls’ tomato club. 
Please let me know the requirements. 

We are taking The Progressive 
Farmer as a study in school, and I|| 
find that the boys are very much in- H MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
terested in farming and the girls in 
cooking. I have succeeded in getting | 
The Progressive Farmer in every | \| 
home represented in my room except | | 
two, and I wish you would send these bay =O —=eee0=—————_—ee7r—_—__—=er7°o——_ — il —T— — e0o— =) 
sample copies. = 

: MISS SARA STEVENS. 

Cleora, S.C. 
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Write to Dept. 19for our catalog giving detailed specifications and our booklet 
**22,000 Miles Without Stopping.” 
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In the development of the tele- 
phone system, the subscriber is 
the dominant factor. His ever- 
growing requirements inspire 
invention, lead to endless scien- 
tific research, and make neces- 
sary vast improvements and 
extensions. 


Neither brains nor money are 
spared to build up the telephone 
plant, to amplify the subscriber's 
power to the limit. 


In the Bell System you have 


the most complete mechanism 
in the world for communication. 
It is animated by. the broadest 
spirit of service, and you dom- 
inate and control it in the double 
city of the caller and the 
led. The telephone cannot 
think and talk: for you,. but. it 
cares your thought where you 


will. It is yours to use. 


e Pate 
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The Kingdom of the Subscriber 


Without the co-operation of 
the subscriber, all that has been 
done to perfect the system is 
useless and proper service can- 
not be given. For example, 
even though tens of millions 
were spent to build the Trans- 
continental Line, it is silent if 
the man at the other end fails to 
answer. 


The telephone is essentially 
democratic; it carries the voice 
of the child and the grown- 
up with equal speed and direct- 
ness. And because each sub- 
scriber is a dominant factor in 
the Bell System, Bell Service is 
the most democratic that could 
be provided for the American 
people 


It is not only the implement 
of the sadiilua but it fulfills 
the. needs of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 











IPRIMM 


OIL ENGINES 


cheapest known fuel. 
1 gallon Fuel 


of kerosene. 








ge hbe 1902 the simplest and most efficient power. 
Cotton Gins, Irrigation and Electric Service. 


When Fuel Oil costs 4c per gallon, gasoline usually 
costs 20c per gallon. Write for particulars-—Catalog free. Address 


THE POWER MANUFACTURING CO. 





Ideal for 


Operates on the 16 
1 gallon Fuel Oil will lift 20,000 gallons of to 
water 1 foot high; 2 gallons Fuel Oil will gin 500 pounds of Cotton; 125 
il will give 10 per cent. more power than same Horse 
amount of gasoline or 8 per cent. more power than same amount Power 


LIMA, OHIO, U. S. A. 











Department 16 








» No. B-N. Daily capacity 400 Ni 
to 700 cans, processing three 
gayers at one time, eight 
No, 3’sor fourteen 
m No. 2’8 to the layer. 


ing attachment. 





THESE CANNERS are made of heavy galvanized steel sheets. 
m. Burn wood or coal. 

Each outfit is equipped with all tools for operation, including capping steel, close- 
Freight paid on club orders of canners only. Guaranteed to 


tion with their firebox made in the 
fruits, vegetables and meats. 
fittmg lid and book of instructions. 


Ready for use. 
do perfect work or money refunded. 


No. 2 cans $1.75 per hundred; No. 3 cans $2.10 per hundred F.O.B. Eastern factories. 
add 15c No. 2, 25c No. 3 per hundred. Shipped only in cartons holding 
us with amount of order enclosed and get an Outfit you will be delighted with. Free literature. 


Dept. P. F., 


FARM CANNING MACHINE CoO., 


capacity as 


o.BS-N. Same 
No. B-N with additional blaneh- 






No. B B-N. Daily capacity 800 to 1,200 
cans. Processing capacity 84 No. 2 cans, 
or 48 No.3’s at one time. 3 lay- 
ers, 28 No, 2’s or 16 No. 3's to 
the layer. 


Will last for years. Come ready set up for opera- 


Work any kind of cans or jars and can all kinds of 


From Southern warehouses, 
125 No. 2or 100 No. 3. Cut out ad., send to 


Meridian, Miss. 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 


ing it carries.’’ 
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Farm Work for May 


By B. L. MOSS | 

















ITH cotton to be chopped and 

cultivated, the corn crop insist- 
ently calling for work, the oat crop 
to be harvested, and grass and weeds 
fighting for a chance to grow, it is 
well that May is a month of long 
days and short nights. Even on the 
best regulated farms, May work is al- 
ways pressing, and it becomes over- 
whelmingly so in case a long wet 
spell sets in. To prepare to as great 
extent as possible against such a con- 
tingency, the work should be rushed 
during every daylight hour. If we 
don’t push it, it will surely push us. 

* * * 

Where cotton is an important crop, 
as it is on the majority of Southern 
farms, no effort must be spared to 
carry it into June in the very best of 
condition. In our observation, cotton 
that enters the month of June per- 
fectly clean, well worked, and in vig- 
orous growing condition is far along 
the road toward making a profitable 
crop. The old saying, “a dry May for 
a good crop year,” is largely true, be- 
cause a dry May permits us to culti- 
vate thoroughly and destroy all grass 
and weeds. 

2 es 

Should wet weather continue so 
long that grass threatens to over-run 
the crop, we would get the grass out, 
even at the risk of"working the land 
too wet. If it rains again immediate- 
ly after wet land is cultivated there 
will be no injury, and even if it does 
not rain, we would prefer to risk in- 
juring the crop by cultivating . too 
wet, rather than lose it because of 
grass and weeds. 

i ee % 


Generally and under normal condi- 
tions there is no excuse for letting a 
crop get grassy, for the simple reason 
that very thorough cultivation will 
prevent it. In case the grass does 
threaten to run away with things, 
however, we would, if necessary, 
throw aside all set rules for cultiva- 
tion and tackle “General Green” in 
the best way to whip him. If a turn 
plow will do this most effectively, use 
it, being careful, however, to resume 
the use of the shallow running culti- 
vator as soon as conditions will per- 
mit. 

x Ok Ox 

In all territory from south central 
Georgia and western Florida west- 
ward the boll weevil will this year be 
a factor to be considered in cotton 
production. Bear in mind that cotton 
can be made under boll weevil condi- 
tions, but during the first few years 
of invasion, particularly in the lower 
half of the Cotton Belt, the failures 
have outnumbered the _ successes 


about two or three to one. From May | 


until August a hard, close fight should 
be made against this pest, giving par- 
ticular attention to rapid, thorough 
cultivation. Let no grass grow under 
your feet, and likewise keep a good 
dust mulch. 

kk Ox 

In thinning the cotton, do not for- 
get that on our average uplands rath- 
er close spacing generally gives the 
biggest yields. Where the rows are 
three and one-half to four feet apart 
on land that will make a stalk two to 
four feet high, twelve to fifteen inches 
apart in the drill will not be too close 
for the plants to stand. Leave the 
stalks standing singly, and not two 
or more in a hill. 

. % & 

Remember that unless a hay crop 
of some kind follows the oats or 
wheat, your land is doing not more 
than half its duty. Idle soils, like idle 
folks, are usually up to no good. On 
lands suited to it, lespedeza, we be- 
lieve, is the best of all hay crops to 
follow small grain; but cowpeas and 
soy beans are fine also, and not a sin- 
gle acre of stubble land should be 
left without one of these three crops. 
Not only do they furnish the best of 
hay and grazing, but they make rich 
lands, too. This ought to be an item, 


particularly in a country that pays 75 
million dollars a year for commercial 
fertilizers. 
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Break the stubble land just as soon 
as pessible after the grain is taken 
off. Unless this is done, the soil will 
bake and soon get so hard that it will 
be impossible to put it in proper 
shape for planting. If you can’t get 
to it immediately with the plow, run 
over it rapidly with the disk harrow. 
This will make a mulch that will help 
greatly in retaining the moisture and 
keeping the soil mellow. 

* ok Ox 

In cultivating the corn, great care 
should be taken to see that the land 
is kept as nearly level as possible. 
Even the best cultivation tends to 
make the beds or ridges higher, and 
if these are too sharp and high ser- 
ious injury to the crop is almost cer- 
tain if dry weather comes. Corn does 
not need dirt thrown high around it, 
to keep it from blowing down. Re- 
member that turnplows wrongly used 
are partly responsible for our un- 
profitably low average corn yields. 
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Nitrate of soda and _ cottonseed 
meal are very high-priced, and great 
care should be used in applying them. 
Cottonseed meal is effective practi- 
cally all the season, and applying it 
around corn we would make the appli- 
cation certainly not later than when 
the corn is knee-high. Nitrate of 
soda acts more quickly than meal and 
is used up more rapidly, but even so, 
we believe most applications of ni- 
trate of soda are made too late. 
When the corn is waist-high is a 
pretty safe rule in using it. 
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On seeing the watermelon scene on 
the front page of last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer, a friend said: “If 
you know of such a place this sum- 
mer, I wish you’d ‘show me to it,” Tl 
do the rest.” Such scenes ought to be 
more common. than they are, because 
we have almost ideal conditions for 
producing this, the finest of fruits. 
Don’t fail to provide plenty for the 
hot days of July and August. 





Make your neighborhood a Progressive 
Farmer netghborhood. . 








EXPERIMENTS 
Teach Things of Value 





Where one has never made the ex- 
periment of leaving off coffee and 
| drinking Postum, it is still easy to 
| learn something about it by reading 
the experiences of others. 

Drinking Postum is a pleasant way 
out of coffee troubles. A Penn. man 
says: 

“My wife was a victim of nervous- 
ness, weak stomach and loss of appe- 
tite for years; and although we re- 
sorted to numerous methods for re- 
lief, one of which was a change from 
coffee to tea, it was all to no purpose. 

“We knew coffee was causing the 
trouble but could not find anything to 
take its place until we tried Postum. 
Within two weeks after she quit cof- 
fee and began using Postum almost 
all of her troubles had disappeared as 
if by magic. It was truly wonderful. 
Her nervousness was gone, stomach 
trouble relieved, appetite improved 
and, above all, a night’s rest was com- 
plete and refreshing. 

“This sounds like an exaggeration, 
as it all happened so quickly. Each 
day there was improvement, for the 
Postum was undoubtedly strengthen- 
ing her. Every particle of this good 
work is due to drinking Postum in 
place of coffee.” Name given by Post- 
um Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c pkgs. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot wa- 
ter, and, with cream and sugar, makes 
a delicious beverage instantly. 30c 
and 50c tins. 

Both forms are equally delicious 
and cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 








A SAVING 
OF MONEY! 


is the direct result 
of buying an all- 
purpose and binder 
engine —to say 
nothing of the sav- 
. < oo 


HAT AN 

AUTHORITY SAYS: 

Professor ie W. 
Dickerson 0 

arm Mechanics 
Department, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, saye: ‘‘By all means pur- 
chase engines for general purpose work in 
future, of such design as to work properly on 
grain or corn binders, manure spreaders, potato 
diggers, etc., in 8eason. 


Iue'New Way” 


All-Purpose and Binder Engine 
"Geese Goes Rienr” 


and meets every re- 
quirement, t is 
ree from cumber- 
some water cooling 
system and equip- 
ped with high ten- 
sion magneto, floor 
feed carburetor, 
multiple disc clutch 
pu ey and features 
not found on ordi- 
nary engines. 
its 5, 6, 7 and 
ft. binders and 


sells % the low 
price of $150. 00 F F.0.B . Factory. 
ttachments extra. 
Write for Catalog 36. 
Tut’ ay’ Moror 
LANSING. 


rcaTean, U.S.A, 
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, ae Em- 
pire touch 
is firm and gen- 
tle. The na 

al atmospheric 
pressure 
makes even 
mervous cows 
give down 
quickly and in 
many cases even in- 

creases the milk yield. 


| EMPIRE 


Mechanical Milker 


One double or two- 
cow unit takes care of 
to 30 cows per hour. 
‘One man can operate 
two double units. 
Let us send you de- 
scription and pic- 
tures of Empire Milk- 
aoe ers and Empire 
a, Cream Separa- 
tors. that are 
making good in 
many fine dairies. 
Ask also for our 


Seinasann Em- 
ane Star Feed 


, Empire Cream 
\ Separator Co. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Chicago, Mt. 
lenver, Colo. 
Portland, Ore. 
Sen Francisco, 
Cal.; Montreal, 
Toronto, Win- 
mipeg, Canada 














¥ 
2 W-P, $29.95; 3 H-P, $47.85; 4 H-P, $64,75; 
6 H-P, $89.90; 8 H-P, $129.80. 
Write for prices on 12, 16 and 22 H-P. 


You can’t buy so good an engine at the same 
price. You can’t buy a better engine at double 
the price. Lower fuel expense. Simple in 
construction. Easily started. 80 to 60 per 
cent surplus power. 90-Day Trial Otter. Sold 
direct, factory to user. Established 1870. 

Write for free book, ‘*How to Judge Engines,’’ 
and for pricelist of allsizes and styles, Kerose ne, 
Gasoline, Distillate, Naphtha and Gas. 

ED. H. WITTE, WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2356 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
2356 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dit hi S- 
and Terracing 
Made Easy—Bigger 
crops—better farms with 
Farm Ditcher 
ad & Road Grader 
I guarantes. 7 Cuts ditch to4 ft2Grades roads. 
i All Steel—Practical—Adjustable — Reversible 
} 3, cuts and works out dirtatsametime. 
Does work of big machines. Soon pays for itself. 
i Write for free bookle t and introductory proposition. 
- @ OwonsboroDitcher & GraderCo. Inc. Box 805, Owensbore, Ky, | 




















RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save 
make 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s ail 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


you money. 
a special club on 


We will gladly 
any papers you may 


| 


| CARELESS FEEDING AND WATER- 


ING MAY KILL HORSE 


——— 


Never Water Immediately After Feed- 


ing Grain Nor Allow Too Much | 


Water When Hot 
ANY 


more 


horses are killed and many 
are injured by careless 


| feeding and watering. 


| feeding ¢ 


| from their work they 


Never water a horse 
after feeding grain. 
grain through the stomach before it 
is properly mixed with the stomach 
juices and is liable to cause colic. It 
safer to water the horse before 
rain. 

If the horse 
drink a few 


immediately 
This washes the 


is 


is very warm let him 
swallows and then hold 


his head up for a minute or two and |} 
Try it | 
can | 
drink a quart of cold water without | 
several | 


thus cool his stomach slowly. 
yourself in hot weather. You 
injury if you but will take 
minutes for the first few swallows. 
When horses are brought in hot 
should first be 


| given water cautiously and then fed 


| hay 


and grain together, 


| in the selection of their feed. 








| We keep one ee 
| two-horse 


While waiting for them at the wat- | 
| ering trough, 
ably used in removing the harness, at | 
| least 


the time can be profit- 


the 
shoulders 


collar, and cooling the 
by washing in cold water. 
Removing the hot harness, in a hot 
barn, during the hot noon hour, is a 
great relief to the horse and is really 
worth while. 

When a horse becomes colicky or 
is foundered, from too much grain or 
cold water on a warm stomach, there 
is no one to blame but the one who 
had him in charge and it is he who 
must be charged with either ignor- 
ance or carelessness. Horses 
worth money and their services are 
indispensable. Their care and man- 
agement should be given more con- 
sideration.—Geo. H. Glover, Colorado 
Agricultural College. 





How a One-horse Farmer Does Two- 
horse Farming 


S I read so much in The Progress- 

ive Farmer about cooperative 
farming, I will tell what I made in 
1915 with one mule. I live on rented 
land, on one side of the road, and 
father on the other. We buy all farm- 
ing tools together, and break all land 
with a tw6-horse plow. While one is 
plowing the other is clearing, chop- 
ping, and doing many other things. 
while if we worked separately we 


would have to Reep two mules each or | 


We 


years. 


break land with rle 


have been farming 


sing 
r TOD 


plows. 
rether ten 
each, yet 

Here 


farmers. is 


made last year: 


| though 
| saving 





Corn, 30 
Shucks, 60 t 


We made a 
And on my cane 
lons of syrup, 


garden oo 
mill I made 
giving me 90 g Mest, of 
as toll, which so ld for $45. 
Father has some hoe help, 
most all heavy work and plowing 
him for some 
I think 
could be 


eood 


molasses 
so I do 
for 
hoe help in exchange 

farmers 
by ex- 
tools to- 
and the 
favorite tools, 
other labor- 


TERRELL. 


many one-horse 
two-horse farmers 
changing work and buying 
gether. The two-horse plow 
sectiog harrow are my 
have some 

KA 
i pee ee 


we 
Toc )] Se 
Stoneville, 





Our 1916 Farm Re 
you to keep you 
get it, tos 
The Progre 


cord Book will enable 
ir accounts better, You can 
with a year’s subscription to 
> Farmer, for $1.15, 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 


no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


; (11) 619 
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allowing | 
them to exercise their own judgment 


are j 


we are | 
what I| 


) gal- | 


Separator running 
at full speed. Loss 
ofbutter 1.75 pounds 


Speed reduced 10 revo- 
lutions. Loss of butter 
7.28 pounds 


Speed reduced 20 revo- 
lutions. Loss of butter 
12.74 pounds 


Which pile did you lose? 


These figures from the Purdue Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin No. 116, show the loss in butter 
resulting from not turning a fixed-feed sepa- 
rator at exactly the speed stamped on the crank, 


And investigations showed that 19 out of 
every 20 separator operators thruout the country 
turned their machines too slow much of the time. 


THE NEW 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 


is the only separator made which will not 
lose cream at varying speeds. The wonder- 
ful “Suction-feed” always feeds the milk to the 
bowl in exact proportion to the separating force 
being generated. At 45 revolutions it skims 
clean; at 55 it skims clean and at 35 revolu- 
tions it skims equally clean. No other separator 
can do it. 


No matter how you turn the New Sharples 
you always get even thickness cream. Just 
set the cream screw at the desired thickness 
and it will come out velvety and even—no 
matter how you vary the speed. No other. 

separator can do it. 


The Sharples Tubular 
bowl is the simplest and 
lightest in existence. It has 
only one plain part in it— 
no discs to wash and 

bother with. 


All these and 
many other 
features explain 
why the New 
Sharples is the 
profitable sepa- 
rator for you to 
use. It is des- 
cribed indetailin 
catalog ‘‘Velvet”’ 
for Dairymen. 
Send for your 
copy today. 
Write Dept. 21. 





See how easy he 
pours into the low 
supply tank. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
West Chester 


Chicago San Francisco 


Pennsylvania 


Toronto Portland 
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forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


DON’T 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.60 Five years, 260 issues, 0 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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Lowest Prices 


Ever Made on 


World's Best 426% 
ROOFING 422232 


Absolute **rock bottom’’ prices 
have now been reached on the 
greatest roofing. Don’t invest 
a cent in new roof covering, 
Siding or ceiling for any build- 7 
ing until you first get Edward’s 
wonderful freight prepaid 
money-saving offer direct from Reo Ste “ 

the world’s largest factory of its kind. Cluster Shingtes 

l 


EDWARDS Tightcote 
Reo Steel Shingles 


outlast three or four ordinary roofs-—— 
he et they actually cost lessi rh athe 
ng or repairs necessary; rot- fire- 

weather—rust-proof. Insurance cost 
is less because Edwards guarantce 
their roof against lightning. Easy 
to lay—no special tools needed. 

Every sheet of Edwards Galvan- 
ized Steel Shingles, Roofing, Sid- 
ing, Ceiling or finish is extra heavy 
galvanized, piece at a time, by our 
exclusive Fightcote pro- 
cess after sheet has been stamped 
and resquared. Side and edges areas | 
heavily galvanized as body of sheet. 
Means no weak spots to rust and cor- 
rode. Edgesand nail holes can’t rust. 


Garage $69.50 Up 
Wide variety, many styles, all sizes 
of Portable, Fireproof, Metal Garages, 
$69.50 and up. Lowest pricesever g 
made. Postal brings ra -Page aii 
Garage Catalog—F 


Freight Prepaid Offer” 


on the lowest prices ever 
made on world’s 


5 


et mn mM 
Spanish Metal Tile 





Edwards Patent 


‘Grip Lock’? 
atented A 


fi 

cote Steel Shin les, v. 
Corrugat tandin 
Painted = ‘Galvanized 


Write for Free Roofing Sam- 
ples and Reece pony of Roofing 
Catalog No. 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 


524-574 Pike Street, ~— 
i l 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


WORLD'S 
| GREATEST 


ROOFING 





Note construction of 

Patent Interlocking 
vice protecting 

nail heads from 


the weather and ~ The Edwards Mfz. Co., 
making the roof, 524-574 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 
—? P Fle ase send FRBE pamujes, Zreight- 

ai ces. an or! rea 
tight. Roofing Book No, 574 





PIROES oo cccoccccccccosenccscescess cccccccccccceee 
Largest Makers of Sheet Mete! Products in the World, 





=, SPREADERS.TRAC 
J My 250- pare free catalog tells : 
why I sell direct to user, at whole- ff 

me gp Sale, these and other imple- 

=] ments, built in my own fac- 

ally pay for 

sizes, styles and prices ©: 

enginesand spreaders. My Far 

(tractor) has pe aa ual for simplicity and 
what ou 


ed 
364.75 up 
pos Pook of bargains for farm 
wM. GALLOwaY, Pres 


M. GALLOWAY CO. 
677 Galloway s Station 
Watertoo, 


copy of this wonderful’ 
and 





A specific 10,000 mile written 
guarantee for every Brictson 
-4 Tire user. Tire economy and 
4 protection against punctures 
blowouts and rim cuts. Brict- 
son Tires are rut, oil and gas- 
oline proof and wonderfully 
resilient and easy riding. 

; TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
Find out at our risk the won- 
derful service qualities of 
Brictson Pneumatic Tires. 
Don’t pay unless _ satisfied. 
Write today for details of Free 
Trial Plan and descriptive book. 

THE BRICTSON MFC. 


































we 2-56 BrictsonBldg, Brookings,S. -D. 













RITE FOR. @: 

















Ae 

f s Over 25,000, rods Brown 
JEU on —G Fence already sold to 400,000 

be farmers. Factory Prices, 

= % Freight Prepaid. 150 styles 

Lo 3c per rod up. Gates an 


Steel Posts, too! Write postal. 
— BROWN FENCE & WIRE 


Dept. 8 . 


Y COCK COVERS 


Special 8 oz. duck complete 
with tie ropes $26 per 100. Water 
and mildew proofed $5_ extra. 
Send 50c_ for sample. Larger 
sizes and stack and machine 
covers at low prices. 


$925 ,. rer 100 Makers of Famous Kant Come Ott 


without tie ropes, size Fond du Lac Peaserane 4 Tent Co. 





co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















about 3 1-2x31-2ft. Dept. 80 Fond du Lac, Wis. 
When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertiseme nt in, The Progressive 


Farmer.’ 





President of the United States.] 











VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL’S MESSAGE 


He Sends a Felicitous Greeting to Southern Farm Boys—More 
Provincialism in Cities Than in the Country 


a 


{Our “Success Talk for Boys’ this we« 
States, Hon. Thomas R. Marshall. He is 
sons of the Hoosier State, and served as Goy 


VERY man who has knowledge of conditions is greatly rejoiced 
to observe a tendency toward a return to the farm. 
nature’s nobleman and society’s benefactor. 








HON. THOS. R. MARSHALL 


happiness. 





| 








k 








where and success is success only when it adds to the sum of human 
Sincerely, 


is by the Vice-President of the United 
native of Indiana, one of the best-loved 
erner of Indiana before becoming Vice- 


The farmer is 
He alone creates; the 
rest of us transmute or destroy. 

Boys leave the farm because of 
the mistaken idea of what con- 
stitutes real success in life. Abe 
Martin, our Indianapolis humor- 
ist, has said that they leave the 
farm because it is inconvenient 
to plow in a dress suit. I am not 
opposed io the dress suit. I like 
it, but it is not necessary in order 
to be either a gentleman or a 
success. To my mind there is 
more provincialism in polite so- 
ciety than among _ farmers. 
Everything is provincial which 
is strange and unusual. It takes 
the city-bred man longer to fall 
into the environment of the 
farm than it does the farmer to 
fall into the environment of the 
city. 

If the boys of the farm will 
only realize that success is not 
to be counted in what we have 
but what we are and what we 
may do, more of them will be 
content to remain. I do not know 
why the ancient custom of toast- 
ing the cook has been abolished. 
I hope to see it restored and 
with it will come the idea that 
a gentleman is a gentleman any- 


THOS. R. MARSHALL. 
















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


YOU GAN’T PLOW 


WITH AN AUTOMOBILE 


Power and weight are nage factors 
in heavy traction work like plowing. 
Many attempts have been made and are 
being made now to do this class of work 
with light-weight explosive engines. 
They do not and cannot get the same 
economical results that properly designed 
and constructed Oil-Gas Tractors can 
accomplish, 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD C0.’s 
OIL-GAS TRACTOR 


Is properly made to do the work that it 
is expected to do. It is not an experi- 

| ment, but a tried and tested machine, 
good enough and reliable enough to be 
sold under the Red River Special name 
and guaranty. 


It will plow, haul and work at the belt 
with the steadiness and sureness of steam. 
Operating — are highly mye 
oped. It has the power, it has the 
strength, it has the weight to do the 
things that you want it to do—and that 
we guarantee it to do— without stalling 
or breaking down. That's business. 


“DON'T TRY TO WORK 
| PLEASURE MACHINE 


There’s a lot to this gas engine question. It is 
well worth careful investigation before you buy 
any kind of a tractor that makes power with 
oil or gasoline. Write us for particulars and 
consider the facts that we put before you be- 
fore your — is made. Ask for the Home 
Edition of the Red River Special paper and the 
Big Catalog that tells about our line, 
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NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESHING MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 








READER has a field to plant in 


late corn. The sod was turned 
just before Christmas and consider- 
able grass is showing between the 
furrows. The land 

is quite heavy 

clay. He wishes 


to know if I would 
advise replowing 
with the turning 
plow. I would say 
no, for two rea- 
sons, mainly; the 
first is that I think 
a better seed bed 
can be secured 
with the disk than by replowing, with 
much less danger of loss of moisture; 
and, second, the bulk of the insects 
in the upper four inches of the plow- 
ed land have been killed by the freez- 
ing, and if the land is rebroken a new 
crop will be brought to the surface, 
to work destruction to the corn 
plants. We make a practice of run- 
ning the disk over the winter-broken 
land quite early in the spring, which 
practice tends to discourage grass 
and weed growth and also prevents 
the evaporation of moisture from the 
soil. 








MR. FRENCH 


+ * * 

wool is taken from 
the sheep, after warm weather ar- 
rives, the better. Then dip the ewes 
land lambs and redip after 10 days. 
Don’t let ewes get caught out in a 
cold rain immediately after they 
have been shorn, for it may mean 
death to many of them, especially 
those that are low in flesh from nurs- 
ing. 


The sooner the 


x OK OX 


I am glad to see The Progressive 
Farmer submit its platform to the 
| office-seekers of our section, and to 
those also whom the office is seeking, 
for it has ever been a principle with 
me, that the man who is asking for 
my vote should “come clean” and 
state squarely how he expects to use 
the power my vote will help to con- 
{fer upon him, This, I say, is due me 





My duties were very pleasant for the 
most part, but I worked pretty hard 
for what I received ($3 per day and 
what honor went with the office). I 
drove 30 miles per day and boarded 


myself and horse, and during the 
winter months my day began long 
before light and ended at 10:30 to 11 


p.m. What I objected to was not the 
work, for that has been my portion 
all my life long, but it was that way 
selfish men have of criticising the 
motives of public men—who are doing 
their duty, as they hawe sworn to do, 
to the best of their judgment—when 
their ruling does not suit the selfish 
interest of the aggrieved person. 


[ believe that it is not toting fair 
with a fellow man to vote him into 
office, often against his inclination, 


swear him to do his duty with fair- 
ness to all, and then criticise him 
for doing what you have sworn him 
to do. There is always two sides to 
every question. The above is just 
little of the office-holders’ side. 

I would not carry the idea that this 
a common practice, for it not, 
the average man being a believer in 
fair play; but every man who has 
ever held any sort of a political office 
knows that the self-seeker is com- 
mon enough to make the holding of 
public office anything but pleasant to 
the man who not blessed with a 
thick skin. Give the office-holder a 
square deal and then make him de- 
liver the goods. , 


is is 


is 


A. L, FRENCH. 





Avoiding Watermelon Diseases 


R. Frederick H. Blodgett, Plant 
Pathologist of the Texas Exten- 
sion Service, advises that a pre- 
caution against root rot and wilt that 
melons be not planted on the same 


as 


land two years in succession. For 
black-leaf spot he advises spraying 
with standard Bordeaux mixture as 


soon as the vines begin to run, and to 
repeat at intervals of ten days or two 
weeks during the growing season. 


a | 






0) BATTLE CREEK, = MICHICAN 
SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS as) a citizen and voter. And then | » Here’s Our Offer— 
there is something due the office- Never Equalle# in 
Rebrcaking Land Plowed in the Fall lS" {ro the voter J uae sf one seer 
holding Experience” ee ae a CUT TIRE BILLS 


30% to40% 


Manufacturers of Standard-Make 
Tires give us the first choice 
of their 


FACTORY BLEMISHED TIRES 
1-4 to 2-5 Below Regular Prices 


Their negligible defects in finish—which only 
expert factory inspectors are able to detect—in 
no way affect their high standard of workman- 
ship or their proved durability. This makes it 
possible for us to absolutely guarantee each tire 
sold for 3,000 miles wear. 


Guaranteed 
Plain ‘Tubes 


28 by 3 
30 by 3 
80 by 3% 
31 by 3% 
32 by 


84s 








25 
5 


2 
19.75 


Note above prices on our tubes 


they’re Standard 
Firsts and backed with a whole 


year’s guarantee. 





Here’s the surest solution of your tire troubles: 
Send no money, Simply sts ane my hat size and style 
rey We send C. O. D. on approval. 
after the close LS aoe ction, return 
s fairer offer could not be made. 
You take no risk at any time. 














Send us your order today—it means a big saving to 
you and the end ofall your tire troubles. State wl.eth- 
er Plain or Non-Skid, if Clincher, Q. D. or S. S. 

DEALERS—We have a Special Proposi- 
tion for you. Write us for particulars. 


PHILADELPHIA MOTOR TIRE CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


244 No. Broad Street. 















Make money c 
tables, etc., the 

Get an ‘*EL-FLO 

y or factory use, 

$3.50 and up. 8 ye ars success En- 

dorsen by authorities > Continu- 
Cc apping ‘Steels are per 

fect can sealers. We furnish Cans, 
Labels and all supplies; low prices. 

8 warehouse. Write today for free cata- 








sizes, 














Service from 8 


log; don’t wait. 


HOME CANNER MFG. CO., Dept. C, HICKORY, N. C. 








Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 
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nd 
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Saturday, May 6, 1916] 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 
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DESTROYING MOLES 


Use of Specially Designed Trap Is 
Most Effective Method of Freeing 
Infested Ground 


6 tea common garden mole, which, 
because of its insectivorous hab- 
iis, iS in most situations much more 
beneficial than harmful, is a decided 
nuisance when it invades a well-kept 
lawn or a newly planted seed bed. 
Many reports of its damage to lawns 
re received, and also frequent com- 
plaints of destruction of potatoes, 
bulbs, and plants which is wrongly at- 
tributed to the mole. Damage to 
plants and tubers is .generally the 
work of pine mice or meadow mice, 
usually the former. The burrowing 
habits of pine mice closely resemble 
those of the mole, and they frequent- 
ly use mole tunnels to reach growing 
plants. Pine mice may easily be kill- 
ed with poisoned grain, but as moles 





a 





will seldom take poisoned baits of 
any kind, the main dependence for 
destroying them is traps, and consid- 
erable experience and judgment are 
required to use them effective 

The ordinary traps inten 
rats and other rodents are useless for 
taking moles. Special mole traps, of 
which there are on the market three 
general types, are required. These 
may be designated as the harpoon, 
the scissor-jaw, and the choker types, 
marked a, b, and c, respectively, in 
the accompanying illustration. Har- 


et 




















MOLE TRAPS 

(a) Harpoon; (b) Scissors-jaw; (c) Choker 
poon traps are intended to impale the 
mole in the soil by spring-driven 
spikes. Scissor-jaw traps are to be 
set astride the runway to grasp the 
mole when it attempts to pass in 
either direction. The choker trap has 
a pair of wire loops that encircle the 
burrow when the trap is set. All 
these traps are sprung by the same 
sort of mechanism—a trigger pan 
resting on a depressed place in the 
mole ridge in such way as to be lifted 
when the animal passes beneath. No 
part of a set mole trap should ever be 
in the runway, as its presence makes 
the animal avoid the obstruction by 
burrowing around or below it. 

Only general directions for setting 
mole traps can be given here, nor are 
detailed instructions necessary, since 
the makers of traps usually furnish 
specific directions for using them. A 
mole trap can be successfully operat- 
ed only when set on that part of a 
mole runway which is near the sur- 
face and has the soil raised into a 
distinct ridge, newly worked. Freshly 
broken soil usually indicates that the 
tunnel is in use. When in doubt, the 
operator may make a small break in 
the ridge and observe whether the 
mole repairs it within a few hours. In 
placing a trap, one of the stretches of 
the runway that leads in a definite 
direction should be chosen rather 
than one of the turns that may not be 
regularly traversed by the mole. 





Before setting the trap, it is well to 
ascertain the course of the burrow by 
thrusting down a lead pencil, or 
stick of similar size. The trap selected 
should then be lined up” with the 
course as nearly as possible; the jaws 
of the scissor-jaw type should strad- 
dle it, the Joops of the choker type | 
should encircle it, and the spikes of | 
the harpoon type should be directly | 
above it. In the case of the harpoon 
type, it is best to force the impaling 
spikes into the ground once or twic 
to facilitate their penetrating into the 
burrows when the trap is sprung. It 
is desirable also, in setting any of 





traps, to depress only that part of the | 
ridge immediately under the trigger | 
pan, using the hand instead of the | 
foot for this purpose. A little earth | 
or a small chip of wood may be plac- 
ed under the pan if necessary. The 
trigger catch should be set as lightly 
as possible, and one should avoid 
stepping on any part of the runway 
near the trap. It will pay to visit 
traps at least twice a day. 





rsistent in repairing 
bre in their tunnels and may often 
be surprised at their work. It is easy 
then to capture the animal by impal- 
ing it with a fork or throwing it out 
by a quick tl 





irust of spade or shovel. 
A section of the runway may first be 
broken open or leveled and the place 
watched until the animal is observed 
moving the soil. 

Moles are sometimes trapped in 
empty glass jars, gallon size. The jar 
should be set along a main mole run- 
way that has been long in use, A nar- 





row excavation, deep enough to re- 


somewhat below the bottom of the 


} 


ceive the jar and allow its top to oe 


tunnel, should be made. The sod may | 


then be replaced over the excavation | 
so as to brilge without obstructing 
the entrance to the jar. The animal 
in coming along the tunnel falls into 
the jar and cannot climb out. Success 
depends much on the skill used in 
placing the trap. 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


ie IS a good time now to plant lima 
beans. 

Set out eggplant and peppers now. 

Spray bunch grapes with Bordeaux 
mixture as soon as the fruit has set. 

Do not neglect to thin lettuce, 
beets, turnips, and other vegetables if 
you would have them develop prop- 
erly. 

In planting spring flowers do not 
leave out the perennials. Hollyhock, 
sweet william, May pink, and fox 
glove are excellent standard sorts. 

3efore offering asparagus for sale 
see that it is properly graded and 
made into neat, attractive bunches of 
uniform size. 

Cultivate the orchartl as often as 
you cultivate your farm crops if you 
would have it do its best. 

If you have not grown celery before 
try a few rows this year. It is not 
too late to sow the seed now. 

In localities where the tree fruits 
have been injured by frosts give spe- 
cial attention to the small fruits such 
as grapes, raspberries, dewberries, 
blackberries, and strawberries. 

Continue to plant snap beans, sweet 
corn and other quick maturing vege- 
tables about every ten days in order 
to have a succession throughout the 
season, 

Pick off and destroy the first potato 
bugs that appear on Irish potatoes. 
They do very little damage them- 
selves, but they lay numerous eggs 
which will soon hatch out and give 
trouble. 

If you allow a winter cover crop to 
mature in the orchard, it will, during 
the maturing stage, rob the trees of 
much needed moisture and plant food. 
Plow the orchard cover crop under 
early. F. J. CRIDER, 

Associate Horticulturist. 

Clemson College, S. C. 
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&. Money Savers 
for Farmers 


ARRETT Money Savers will solve many of your prob- 
lems, and save your time and money. Good 
dealers almost everywhere carry them in stock. 


VERLASTIC is a splendid “rubber roofiné”. It is just 
what you_need. Tough, durable, weather-proof and 
inexpensive. No better “rubber roofing” could be made at 
the price. Very easily laid. It will solve your roofing 
troubles. Made in one, two and three ply weights. Be 
sure to ask for it the next time you go to your cealer’s. 


HEN there is, Everjet Elastic Paint 
—the best carbon paint ever made. 
Everjet has saved many a dollar by 
Keeping “ready roofings” in first class 
condition. It is elastic and expands or 
contracts to meet temperature changes, Tt never 
= peels, scales or cracks. And as a roof paint 
-Everjet stands alone. It has great covering 
capacity—therefore, it is not expensive to use. Absolutely watere 
proof—therefore, protects against leaks and weather. You should 
never be without Everjet. 












REONO"D is the most effective lice destroyer 
and cow spray ever made. Spray your 
live stock with: Creonoid and they will be 
happy and healthy. Creonoid makes care-free 
horses—cows that give a generous yield of milk 
—and clean, good-laying hens. <A little Creon- 
oid sprayed in the piggery helps make profitable 
porkers. Follow directions carefully. 



















2 OW those fence posts of yours would not 

have rotted if you had used Barrett's Grade 

Grade One One Creosote Oil. It has been proved that this 

Liquip -.,, wonderful wood preservative will keep fence posts 

Creosote Oi} and timbers rot-proof for twenty years, Don’t 

think of putting wood into the ground without 

treating it with Barrett’s Creosote Oil. It penetrates farther into the 

wood than any other preservative. It also lasts longer. And it is so 

easily applied. Use it wherever wood is exposed to dampness, earth 
or weather. It saves you money. 





WN ANY a leak in your purse is caused by neglecting 
+¥E the little everyday repairs or else by paying too 
much to make them. Play safe. Have Barrett’s Elas- 
tigum—the wonderful, waterproof cement. It makes 
those little necessary repairs easy and cheap. And they 
are permanent too. It’s just what you want for joining 
and relining gutters of metal or wood. It seals leaks 
and joints. The best thing you can use for chimney 

ashings. Elastigum is waterproof so that any joint 
sealed with it stays sealed. 


















OU could improve the appearance and wearing qualities of 

every one of your steep-roofed buildings by using Tylike Shine 
gles. These shingles deserve your coneideration for several reasons. 
‘They are very beautiful, being made in rich forest green and an ate 
tractive red,without any artificial coloring. They are waterproof 
in themselves and need no painting. They are fire-resisting—a very 
important point. Tylike Shingles are made of crushed slate ona 
tough waterproof base. They are laid like slate, but look better 
ond cost less, Try some and see for yourself. 










For sale by good dealers everywhere. Send for new “* Money-Saver”’ booklet. 









Company 





New York Chicago Philadelphia ‘Boston St.Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 

THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 

Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S, 














ue 
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Fireproof, weatherproof, strong, rigid, durable—specially 
adapted to the construction of farm buildings. Formed from 
APOLLO- KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Sheets are the most satisfactory, rust-resistant sheets obtainable for Roofs 
ing, Siding, Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Cisterns and all exposed sheet metal work. Look for the 
Keystone added below regular Apollo brand—it indicates that Keystone Copper Steel is used, 
Demand the genuine—accept no substitute. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Our free booke 
let ‘‘Better Buildings’’ contains building plans and valuableinformation. Send for copy today. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 












(When corn is ‘‘laid by,” that’s the time to » bids fect ptt F eae 
sow cover crops between the rows. The ‘a : 


New Seeder 
3 Feet Wide 


Sows clover, alfalfa, turnip, rape, timothy, rye, 
wheat, oats, buckwheat, etc., between all rowed 
crops. Covers seed to right depth. Adjusts for quantity. No wind interference, Field is left 
level, covered with dust mulch and weeds are killed. Also an ideal cultivator for farm or 
garden. Works close to small plants. Strong and light weight. Instock nearyou. Send for 
catalog. EUREKA MOWER CO., Box 1234, Utica, N. Y. 


BALE YOUR HAY 


MAKE BIG PROFITS Simplicity, strength, durability, 
————— at eens 1), 

















With the 
Lightning 








he Lightning 

Press the most economical to buy; big capacity, quick work, 
no trouble, lasts for years, best farm money-maker. 

We make a complete line of both heavy and light presses, horse, 

engine and tractor power. We will make good terms to right customers. 30 YEARS 

Send name today for complete catalog, showing all styles and prices. R 


2 : 
KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO., - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
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The Supremacy 
of the De Laval 


Cream Separator 


Supreme in Skimming Efficiency Supreme in Improvements 


Over 85 years of experience and thou- ied uae an sees. Wek pale Gee by 
sands of tests and contests the world weet : 
over have demonstrated the De Laval but what some improvement is made in — 
to be the only thoroughly clean skim- De Laval machines. Some of the best : 
ming cream separator, under all the iar +1 in rer pad sen ee — 
varying actual use conditions, favorable Constantly experimenting and testing = 
as well as unfavorable new devices and methods, and those 

sa . which stand the test are adopted. 





Supreme in Construction Supreme in Service 
. P ‘ With its worldwide organization and 
This applies to every part of the ma- myn , : és 
chine—to the bow], the driving mechan- peti ei imaity whan coms . a 
ism, the frame and the tinware The pal Ovehy, AUCaYy e cows are 


a sarap > bad: Gutth wes milked, no stone is left unturned by Z 
| Pe,taval.Patent Protected Split-Wing The be Laval Company to insure that | 


Z possible greater capacity, cleaner skim- toe ah pt gr ge user shall ‘get the ver y f£ 
=! ming and a heavier cream than can be p vol Tie Rocce Bon soi = 
z secured with any otlier machine, r 


Supreme in Satisfaction 


Supreme in Durability De Laval users are satisfied users, 


The De Laval is substantially built. not only when the machine isnew, but 
The driving mechanism is perfectly during the many years of its use. 

oiled and the bowl runs at slow speed, = 
all of which are conducive to dura- Supreme in Sales 

bility and the long life of the machine. Because they are supreme in efficiency, 
While the life of other creim separa- construction, durability, improvements, 


tors averages from three to five years, a service and satisfaction, more De Laval 
De Laval will last from fifteen to Cream Separators are sold every year 
twenty years, than all other makes combined. 





Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right = 
away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such = 

liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, 
= or if youdon’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


_| THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 



































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
FOR A BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
% 


Study These Suggestions and Get 

Some Ideas That Will Help You in 
| Starting a Similar Association in 
Your Own Neighborhood 


a THE request of a number of 
Progressive Farmer readers, we 
are glad to publish, the constitution 
and by-laws of the Oaklawn Jersey 
Breeders’ Association, as submitted 
to us by Mrs. H. H. Newton, Jr., Pel- 
zer. S. C. Of course the suggestions 
contained may not be wholly appli- 
cable to all conditions, but many of 
them are well worth embodying in 
the plans of similar community or- 
ganizations. 








CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
For Oaklawn Jersey Breeders’ Association 
Article I.—Name 
This organization shall be known as the 
Oaklawn Jersey Breeders’ Association, 
Article Li.—Object 
The object of the association shall be to 
promote the social, moral and material wel- 
| fare of its members and the public. 
suance of this aim, the 





In pur- 
association shall hold 
regular and special meetings as provided in 





the by-laws; may buy and sell coiperatively: 
may, as an organization, own dairy stock 


for the use of its members and the public: 
may employ an expert for the testing. of 
cows owned by its members; shall through 
the press inform the public in regard to pure 
dairy products; shall assist in the passage 
and enforcement of laws protecting the pub- 
lic against the sale of impure dairy pro- 
ducts; and shall in every legitimate way 
within its sphere work for the well-being of 
its members and the public at large, 


Article III.—Place of Business 

The principal office and place of business 
shall be at the Oaklawn School. 
Article 1V.—Officers 

Section 1, The officers of the association 

shall be a president, vice-president, secre- 

tary-treasurer and assistant secretary, 


also 
an executive committee consisting of the 
| above named and one additional member. 

Section 2. <All officers of the association 
shall be elected annually by ballot, and shall 
hold their offices until their successors 
been elected, 


have 


Section 3. Vacancies in the list of officers 
caused by death, resignation or otherwise 
shall be filled for the unexpired term by ap- 
pointment by the executive committee, 

Article V.—Membership 

Any person actively engaged in dairying 
or any other branch of livestock husbandry, 
and acceptable to the executive committee, 
may become a member of this association on 
payment of the annual dues. 


| Article VI.—Amendments 

This constitution may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present at 
any annual meeting; and any of the by- 
laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present at any meeting, 





apg the te oasane with Less Power and considerably Less Speed. 
We make Silo Fillers of extra large capac- 
ity to meet the special requirements of all 
silo users. ‘These machines are specially 
designed to be operated by popular size 
Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 Ay 14 8. FP. 
Tell us what your power is and we will advise you 
what size Ross Silo Filler you require. 
Write for Our Special Proposition Today 
and state if you intend to buy this year. Early orders 
will save you money. 


The E. W. Ross Co., Box 157, Springfield, Ohio 


Buy early and 
save money. 

_. Guaranteed 

for life of machine. 













BY-LAWS 


Article I.—Duties of Officers 
Section 1. The president shall preside at 
all meetings of the association and the exe- 
cutive committee. He shall appoint all com- 
mittees not elected by the association and 
shall perform such other duties as usually 
pertain to his office. 

Section 2. The 





vice-president shall, in the 
absence or disability of the president, per- 
form the duties of the president. 


Section 38. The secretary-treasurer shall 





There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock 
and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winter andsummer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fa!l of 3 feet or more and a supply 

of 3 or more gallons a minute. Used with either pneumatic or 
overhead tank. Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 
























OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 


; your stock—best and cheapest means of 
new subscriber both one year Tek dineation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
for $1.50 Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
spiel Catalog and samples free on request. 
: F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 
Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this | 
} 


proposition when you renew. 








MAGIC- FISH. LURE. 





E busy He Ry bg RE discussion of dairy topics. If for any reason 


keep full and accurate minutes of all acts 
and proceedings of the association and of the 
meetings of the executive committee, He 
shall collect all the funds and under the di- 

rection of the executive committee shall pay 
them out in carrying on the work of the as- 
sociation, and shall be required to keep 
vouchers showing all expenditures. He shall 
| keep a correct list of the names and ad- 
dresses of the members of the association. 
| Section 4, The executive committee shall 
| examine all accounts and vouchers and audit 
the books of the secretary-treasurer prior to 
each annual meeting, and make report at 
that mecting. 

Article IT.—Meetings 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the as- 
sociation shall be held on the second Tues- 
day in January at such. hour and place as 


the executive committee shall decide. 
’ Fish Bite me Senay, webves Section 2, There shall be a monthly meet- 


ing on the first Saturday of each month for 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 5. F. GREGORY, Dept "s, ‘StLe wanted. | it is impossible to have this meeting at the 
your advertisement in The Progressive ept. Louis, Mo | regular time, the executive committee may 





Farmer.” Save your papers and get a binder, 
; ‘ 


se er tae veatereceres psec rans eae wees vee ae aoe nee ereee 





\ postpone it to a later date, and the secretary 


shall send notice of the postponement to 
each member at least five days in advance 
of the regular date for the meeting. 

Section 3. Special meetings-may be called 
by a majority of the executive committee or 
by the president. Notice thereof shall be 
given by the secretary, by mailing to each 
member a written or printed notice at least 
five days prior to the meeting. Such notice 
shall state the object of the meeting, and no 
other business shall be transacted thereat. 

Section 4. Seven members shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business at 
any meeting of the association; a majority 
of the committee shall constitute a quorum 
of any committee, 

Section 5. At all regular meetings the fol- 
lowing order of business shall prevail: 


1, Call to order. 

2. Roll call. 

8. Reading of the minutes. 

4, Report of standing committees, 
5. Report of special committees. 
6. Unfinished business. 

7. New business, 


8. Election of officers (at annual meet- 
ing). 

9, Reading of papers on dairy topics and 
discussion, 

10. Adjournment. 

Article IIlT.—Dues 

Section 1. Every member shail pay a fee 
of one-half dollar for each calendar year, 
which shall be due at the first regular meet- 
ing held in the year. No member shall be 
allowed to vote at any meeting of the asso- 
ciation who shall not have paid his annual 
dues for the current year, 

Section 2, Necessary expenses’ incurred 
with the approval of the executive commit- 
tee shall be binding on the whole association 
and paid from the funds in the _ treasury. 
Should there not be sufficient funds in the 
treasury, the executive committee may as- 
sess cach member an equal amount, and 
collect such money at once; provided, how- 
ever, that such assessments shall not excecd 
one dollar in any one year without the un- 
animous consent of the association. 

Article IV.—Committees 

Section 1. The president shall at each 
meeting appoint a committee of three mem- 
bers to prepare a program for the next meet- 
ing. No member shall be obliged to serve 
two months in succession on this committee. 

Section 2. Standing or special committees 
may be appointed whenever necessary to at- 
tend to matters of business or to investigate 
any question of interest or importance to the 
association. , Any member of a “committee 
who shall without reasonable excuse refuse 
to perform the duties assigned to him shall 
be deemed to have resigned from the com- 
mittee, and the vacancy may be filled by 
appointment by the president. 





Keep Milk Sweet by Keeping It Clean 


HE approaching warm weather 

will make it necessary for dairy- 
men and housewives to take extra 
precautions to prevent loss through 
souring of milk and cream. As milk 
is an ideal food for both babies and 
bacteria, it frequently happens that 
in warm weather the bacteria are the 
first to enjoy this delicate food. 

A successful dairyman near the 
Missouri College of Agriculture has 
solved this problem by removing the 
causes. Since dirt is loaded with bac- 
teria, he first keeps both dirt and bac- 
teria out of his milk, by using a small- 
top milk pail, by keeping his pails, 
cans, strainers, and other milk uten- 
sils clean, and by keeping his cows 
free from dirt and filth. This can be 
cheaply and efficiently done by thor- 
oughly washing the utensils with hot 
water as soon after using as possible 
and setting them in a clean, protected 
place to drain until used, by brushing 
the cows daily and preventing them 
from becoming dirty, by using plenty 
of bedding,and by keeping the barn- 
yard clean. 

Since bacteria will not sour milk 
unless them grow in it, he prevents 
their growth by cooling his milk as 
soon as produced and keeping it cool 
until delivered. The best of dairymen 
cannot furnish milk so free from bac- 
teria that it will not sour if left for 
hours in a warm place. Both dairy- 
men and housewives will do well to 
remember that cleanliness and low 
temperatures (50 degrees Fahrenheit) 
will prevent this loss.—Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 





The men who iyad are the men who read. 























Saturday, May 6, 1916] 
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__BERKSHIRES _ oi 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Pad 

















Ke 7 stone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable pric es. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 


BER KSHIRES 


of Quality and 
Makeup. 

None Better. 

\ Good pigs 8 to 10 
weeks old $10.00. 

Extra fine indi- 

viduals $12.50 bee 

TO S100, 3s 3 


JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N.C. 
of Quality, 


BERKSHIRES Breeding 


and individual excellence. 


Bred sows, bred and open gilts, 
service boars and pigs all ages. 


FAR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 





























Ne ar service boar pigs, (Masier- 


S; pe cial Oifering 5. and Longfellow breed- 
ins). IG GROWTHY te Hlose that wili please you. 
PRICED RIGHT. MUST BE RIGHT. 


BROOKSIDE FARM, LESLIE, GA. 
Berkshires are SOME HOG. GRIFFIN & BASS. 
REGISTERED BERKSHIRE 


Pigs out of large, matured sows. Will sell 








cheap. Write for prices. 
Ww. H. HUDSON 
Route 3 Timmonsvilie, S. C. 





Pigs, bred and open gilts 
ES boars ready for service, 
or sale at reasonable prices. 
All well bred and nothing ak good individuals ofiered 
forsale. Everything guarantec das represented. 


LEROY HALL Hillsboro. N. C. 
DPUROC-JERSEYS 


BERKSIRES! 














QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 
Open and bred gills, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 


Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 


Best blood lines; if they aren’t 
BD U R LU C = big enough they aren’t good 
JERSEY 

















eenough. Booking for May 
© delivery. Picture Folder and 


Breeding List Free. 
w - SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


REGISTERED DUROC PIGS 
Large, prolific kind. Try them, they will 
thresh out dollars for you. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write 

J. LYERLY & SONS. 

sone all sold. 





Cleveland, N.C. 








(See other Advertisements on pages 25 and 26) 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











pe 
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AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION SALE 





to good bulls. 


bee 


The consigners are as follows: E. A. Sechwarm, Stanley R. Pierce, H. HW. Hughes 
and IT, F, Sullivan, 

The cattle listed are without question the most extraordinary lot that have ever 

n catalogued for a sale in the South and are as good if not superior in point of 

digree and individuality to any offering that has been sold in the North at 

iction this season, 

Parties in the market for bulls or cows and heifers should bear in mind they 


have 


»tch representatives of all the other leading families. 
Don't forget, Southern cattlemen and breeders, the Aberdeen-Angus is the great- 
est beef breed in the world. This has been demonstrated at all the leading shows 


of the country. 


have 
have 
ships for carcass, they 


Division, 
Breeders’ 


Ait Knoxville, Tenn., 
Thursday, May 18, 1916 


Sale begins at 1 o’ciock p. m. 


yf 
/@ 





Pure-bred Registered 
Aberdeen-Angus 


Bulls, Cows and Heifers 49 


To be sold in One Day at Tennessee University Pavilion, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Bulls ready for heavy service; cows with calves at foot, and cows and heifers bred 








the leading breeders and the Amcrican 
-hind this offering. 


There listed Blackbirds, 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 


are Trojans-Ericas, Queen Mothers, Barbaras and top- 


At Chicago, 
won 
won 


out of a possible fourteen prizes for single steers, Aberdeen-Angus 
ten grand championships and eight reserves. In the fat carloads, they 
eleven out of a possible fourteen, and out of fourteen grand champion- 
won thirteen times, 

United States Department of Agriculture, the Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee, are codperating with the American 
Association in this event. 
information and catalogs, 


The Animal Industry 


Aberdeen-Angus 


For further address, 


CHARLES GRAY, Secretary, ) 
or M. A. JUDY, Sales Manager, 917 Exchange Ave., Chicago 


or Dr. C. D. LOWE, Knoxville, Tennessee 











Is 
all 





tivate—nothinzg 


a gentle mare 
saddle horse 


young things 
wa 
and the price Is right. 
Put it upto us! 





Kentucky Saddle and Harness Horses 


As long as automobiles are so high, and until tractors can be used to cul- 
is going to take the noble horse’s place on the farm. 


WE HAVE THE HORSE YOU WANT. 
It don’t matter whet kind of horse you want, we can supply you. 
ior the wife to enioy in perfect safety? Is it a satisf 
for yourself thatcan carry you over the farm many 'imes a ? 
it a pony for that good boy, or your daughter? We have one for them 
that we guarantee in every way. Registered Stallions, brood mares, 
and neavy prize winners aiways ready. None better. We 


rrant sate deliv ery. GLENW ORTH FARMS, 
Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Kentucky 


Is it 
ory 






























Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become 


a favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
The Hampshire has become a market topper in 
every market. If you would like free informa- 
tion and literature on the Hampshire Hog, ad- 
dress, 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave.. PEORIA, ILL. 











a -CHINAS TAMWORTHS 
‘BIG TYPE BIG —; 7” HAWTHORNE | FARMS) | 
POLAND CHINAS —Tamworths 


N. 
= 


Unsurpassed as pasture hogs and BACON pro- 
ducers. 200 brood sows—the Tamworth cross makes 
the ideal feeder for following after steers. Bred and 
unbred gilts, boars and pigs always forsale. Our 
prices are extremely low 


HAWTHORNE FARMS Cco., 
Barrington, Illinois 


If its good pigs you are looking for let us book 
your order for May 15 or later shipment. 
Few bred gilts for immediate shipment. 
Write for prices and pamphlet describing 
our herd of forty sows that represent the 
pioneer Poland China breeders. 


J. BELL, CALHOUN, ALA. | 

















Pigs, bred gilts and boars 





Four Poland China 
Gilts and Two Males 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FAR 


POLAND 








. D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston- Die. N.C. 
Ready for service 
Price $15.00 each. 100 pigs 4 to 8 weeks old ABERDEEN- ANGUS 


Prices right 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 











DUROC JERSEYS § excellent individuality. 


You had better get one of Soe at $10, registered. The 


breeding is unsurpassed. 
Thos. H. Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


REGIS- 
TERED 
eason able prices; as good as the best. 
§ faction Guaranteed. 


For sale at x 
LL. STEEL 








Plenty of boars | 








Greensboro North Carolina Registered Aberdeen ANGUS BULLS 
for sale, of very best blood lines. Age from 
calf up to 2-year olds. 

POLAND and gilts bred to Cham- Have 25 2-year-olds, ready for hard service. 


CHINA 
T. E. BROWN a8 


Will sell singly or in car lots. 
my own breeding offered. 
wants, I can supply you. 


Nothing but 
Write your 


PIGS 


poe Boars, all Regis- 


po TENN. 











SIMON E. LANTZ CONGERVILLE, ILL. 





| with cholera or any other con- 





|\O. 1. C. 





The Belted Mortgage Lifter. 

















_ E, 
Route No. i. Cleveland, N.C. 
BRED GILTS, 


Registered Durocs. ** Spring rics. 


Don’t buy until you get our quotations. 


Pecan Grove Stock Farm, 
McCullers, N.C 


ESSEX 


PUREBRED_— 

‘Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroc 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 
Angora Goat’s. Jersey Cattle. 4 mapvetion Peas. 

faction 9 money b 
J E. COULTER. ONNELLYS: SPRINGS N. C. 








Big type registered Poland Chi- 

na pigs from as fine herd as there POLAND Moth aches allanee 
isin the state. Write me. ANGUS CATTLE-?' apae ane we uils 
E. W. NES ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 
Woodlawn JONE Virginia sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
Bark Aas re gietexes in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, 

weight 1950 Ik 
IAM NOW OFFERING BIG TYPE @iiENiy | ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


POLAND CHINAS at a reasonable 
price 
see what a good oneI will send you 


J. L. SHELTON, 





CHINAS 
Try me with an order and oo 


JERSEYS 


PAL PLP PLL DI I 
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80—REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE—80 


Satisfied customers a specialty. 
Enville, Tenn. 





Imported and Tennessee Bred 


Golden Lad and Coomassie blood through 
atl the noted animals of that family. Cows, 


TAMWORTHS 





TAMWORTH 


| Largest exibition herd in the South. 


Columbia 


bulls and heifers all ages. Carload lots or 
single animals. No bulls under $50, no heif- 
ers under $75. Prices and terms reasonable. 
Send for circular. 


W. GETTYS 





All ages, English, Canadi- 
an or American bred. 


DUTCH FORE TRUCE FARM 


South Carolina | ATHENS, TENN. i 


O. I. C’S 


Originators of the 
amous 


Swine 1863 


— 





me 














Two0O.LC. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 lbs. i 


Why lose profits breed- 
ing Gk feeding a 


give agency to first applicant. We are 

originators, most extensive breeders and 
shippers of pure bred hogs in the world. 
All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
years and have never lost a hog 


tagious disease. 
Write—to-day— 
for Free Book, ‘‘The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’® 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


Service boars all sold. A limited 
supply of pigs for immediate deliv- 
ery at $10 each, one pair no akin at $18, or one trio at $27 
pedigrees free. All out of heavy-weiht sows and sired 
by heavy-weight, prize-winning boars. 


R. Q, OWEN, Route 1, BEDFORD, VA. 


0.1. C’s. A big lot of bred 
gilts safe with pig, bred to 
heavy boars, registered. Also 
choice pigs and open gilts, the 
very best of breeding. 

Route 2, Bedford, Va. 


__.. JERSEYS 


“Meridale Jerseys’ 
1916 Issue 
Just Off Press 


It contains the pedigrees of eight Meridale 
service bulls, and illustrations of 32 prominent 
Registcr of Merit cows in the Meridale Herd, 
including 2 Gold Medal winners in tests com- 
pleted in 1915. It also presents a brief outline 
of the breeding policies which have counted for 
success at the Meridale Farms, and describes 
the blood lines back of the young stock offered 
from the herd this season. 


A copy will gladly be 
mailed you on request. 


AYER & McKINNEY 














| 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











For Sale: ° REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS— 
* Two old enough for light . 
| Also 3 Berkshire boars 90 ise old. — 


A. & M. College Dairy 
West Raleigh, N.C. 


i -snrvmebdove seen 


The American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Ass’n, through its 
extension department placed 
in 1915, 1500 registered Short- 
horns in sections that would 
not, otherwise, have been 
reached. 

The demand for both ‘beef 
and milking Shorthorns is 
general from coast to coast, 
due to the increasing recog- 
nition of the practical, adapt- 





eee 





able merit of the Shorthorn 

The service of the ‘Association’ s extension depart- 
ment is free to you. Ask for The Shorthorn in America, 
just out; itis free. Address 


American Shorthorn Breeders Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Illinois. 


HOLSTEINS 


PARAL P AALS 





Va va'e na aaa 


4 HAWTHORNE FARMS 


Holsteins — 
Fresh cows and heifers at far- 
mers prices. Great bargains in 
young bulls’ready for service 
and bull calves, all from rec- 
ord sires and dames. 


Hawthorne Farms Co., 
4 Barrington, Illinois 

















HORSES, JACKS, ETC. 





Imported French Coach Stallion 


“El Dorado.”? handsome individual. Sure 
foal getter. Cost $3,000. Will sell at a bar- 
gain or trade for good jack, mules or other 
stock. Pedigree furnished on application. 


Wm. L. GATES 
Clarksdale Mississippi 














PERCHERONS, JACKS & 
SADDLERS— ares) tov 


9 





yrs. old, $285 to $460 per pair. 
Most of them have been bred. 
75 Kentucky Mammoth Jacks. 
Some splendid saddle stall- 
ions, mares and _ geldings. 
Write us today describing 
your wants. 
THE COCK FARMS 

Box 436-F Lexington, Ky. 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B. L. MOSS, 

W. F. MASSEY, 











President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 

. . . . ° Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, - a . Secretary-Treasurer 

J.A. MARTIN, . ; F . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford. General Representative 


. . . . ° 








ET your article for our “Timber Crop Special” 

mailed before Saturday night, May 6, if possi- 
ble; but we may be able to use some late articles 
mailed May 8. 





E ARE glad to get an increasing number of 

letters asking about farmers’ mutual fire in- 
surance companies. Every county in the South 
should have such an organization 





HIS is the last call for enlisting your boy in 

corn club work and your girl in canning club 
work for 1916. If your teacher has done nothing 
to get your school properly represented in these 
clubs, better see the teacher. 





BULLETIN that should be of interest to 

many of our Virginia readers is entitled “A 
Stone-Fruit Spray Made from Hydrated Lime and 
Sulphur.” This bulletin may be had free on ap- 
plication to the Director of Experiment Stations, 
Blacksburg, Va. 





os hab of next week’s Progressive Farmer 
will be: “Harvesting Wheat and Oats,” by Pro- 
fessor Duggar; “Sudan Grass, the New Hay Crop,” 
by L. A. Markham; “How to Make Paying Corn 
Crops,” by Professor Massey; “Soil Preparation, 
or the Cultivation of Crops Before They Are 
Planted,” by B. L. Moss; and “How to Prepare 
Food for the Sick,” by Mrs. Hutt. 





HE evidence continues to pile up that the man 

who tries to farm without winter cover crops 
is Missing a great opportunity to make profits. 
Aside from preserving and adding to soil fertility, 
we have found cover crops to possess decided 
merit in keeping the soil loose and friable. If you 
doubt this, try planting a cover crop right along- 


ig 


side some land left bare all winter, and see the. 


next spring how much mellower and easier to 
work the former is. 





ITY the farmer, farmer’s wife, a farm boy or 

girl whose heart doesn’t quicken at sight of all 
the beauty with which God glorifies the earth at 
this season. It is a good suggestion which the 
May Woman’s Home Companion makes: 


“We ought to make a festival of apple-blos- 
som time as they used to do in rustic England, 
when all the village danced in the orchards 
and sang ‘Hail to thee, old apple tree.’ ! 
might go a little hard with our National self- 
consciousness at first, but that isn’t fatal.” 





HILE denouncing usury, don’t ever forget 

that 10 per cent ordinary usury is not to be 
compared with 70 per cent “time prices” usury. 
We should not only resolve to fight for legitimate 
reforms to end this system, but we should reso- 
lutely determine to wear rags one season if nec- 
essary in order to escape such legalized robbery. 
A good all-the-year-round garden, a big potato 
patch, and plenty of feed and pasture crops for 
hogs and cattle, constitute the best insurance 
against this extortion. 





mee ING received 75,000 new subscriptions since 
January 1 and uncounted thousands of re- 
newals, it would be the strangest thing in the 
world if we had not made some mistakes. It is an 
unfortunate fact that the great bulk of our sub- 
scription work must be done in a few winter 
months and this necessitates the employment of 
considerable untrained help. We are anxious to 
correct any and all mistakes, however, and if you 
know of any error in your own account or your 
neighbor’s account, please don’t fail to fill in the 
blank on page 30 and mail back to us right away. 





OOD stands are a primary requirement in pro- 
ducing maximum crops, and the wise farmer will 
do everything in his power to obtain them. Hard, 
beating rains are common at this time of the year, 


and these frequently result in tight crusts that 
keep the little plants from getting through. Where 
there is danger of such trouble, a spike-tooth har- 
row just as soon as the ground gets dry enough is 
the thing to use. Inf fact, it is an excellent rule to 
harrow before planting, after planting, if crusts 
are formed, and once or twice even after the crops 
are up. 


W ITH the return of the small grain harvest sea- 
son comes again the plain need for better 


harvesting 


community. 


machinery in nearly every Southern 

Without binders and threshers, the 
oat crop can never become commercially import- 
ant in any section. On the other hand, since ma- 
chinery is most profitable only when employed to 
a maximum of the possible time, and since a grain 
binder can | 


n 


1andle 70 or 80 acres of oats a season 
and a thresher 300 or more bushels a day, it is 
quite evident that these machines are only for 
comparatively large farmers or small farmers who 
will co6perate in their ownership and use. We be- 
lieve that in thousands of Southern communities 
such coéperation will result in good profits¢to all 
concerned. 





OST people probably need to be reminded that 

not only is “beauty its own excuse for being,” 
but it pays in dollars and cents as well. Recently 
President Barrett of the National Union told our 
Progressive Farmer readers about finding farms 
in Paradise Valley, California, selling for $1,000 an 
acre chiefly because the country round about had 
been made so entrancingly beautiful. Likewise 
the Charleston News and Courier notes that every 
year at this season unnumbered visitors are at- 
tracted to that city by the far-famed beauty of 
the neighboring Magnolia Gardens. Beauty pays 
—will pay a neighborhood, an individual, or a city. 
How about your lawn, your flowers, and also that 
“Clean-up Day” plan we mentioned last week? 





- iS certainly high time to wake up to the value 
of the timber crop. All over the country farm- 
ers have given away valuable timber almost for a 
song. All over the country forest fires work 
shameful destruction, and men who start forest 
fires go unpunished. All over the country are for- 
est lands yielding less than half the profits they 
should yield simply because the “stand” of trees 
has been destroyed. Men who would be ashamed 
to have even a small field with only half a stand 
of corn, cotton or tobacco think nothing of keep- 
ing 50 to 500 acres of timber land on which reck- 
less lumbering has reduced the stand to one-fourth 
what it should be. We must learn that timber is 
a crop just as truly as corn or cotton—even if it 
does take a little longer to mature—and treat it 
accordingly. 


Shall Green Crops Be Plowed Under? 


—_——_~e 








HIS is a question to which it is difficult to 
give a definite answer, because of the many 
local factors that must always be considered. 

There are times, we believe, when it will be to the 

farmers’ best interest to cut off the green crop for 

hay to be fed to livestock, while, again, it may be 

a more profitable plan to plow the crop under for 

soil improvement. We certainly would never hold 

that it is always the best policy to harvest and 
teed the crop, just as we do not believe plowing it 
under is always to be recommended. 

For the average Southern farmer who makes 
cotton his main cash crop, making and keeping the 
land rich is a mighty big problem. At the same 
time, he must first of all make his farm feed his 
family and the livestock necessary to operate it 
most effectively. This means, of course, plenty of 
feed; but when this has been provided, rather than 
harvest and sell the surplus, we believe it sound 
policy to plow under for soil enrichment the re- 
mainder. A good crop of peas, beans or clover 
plowed under will add not less than fifty to seven- 
ty-five pounds of nitrogen per acre,—an amount 
equivalent to that in five to eight tons of stable 
manure or 750 to 1,000 pounds of cottonseed meal. 
Where cotton production rather than livestock is 
the main business of the farm, it must be plain 
that these legume crops plowed under afford by 
far the quickest and cheapest means of making 
rich lands. 

The kind of crop, too, is a factor to be consid- 
ered. Velvet beans, for instance, grow well on 
very poor land—land too poor to make a profitable 
corn crop. Moreover, velvet beans are not satis- 
factory as a hay crop. Under such conditions, 
would it not be wise to plow the beans under and 
thus put the land in shape for making profitable 
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crops? Again, crimson clover matures in April, 
usually a cool, moist month not suited to hay- 
making. Then instead of trying to save the clover 
for hay, would not the wiser plan be to graze it 
until about the first of April and later plow it 
under preparatory to making a good corn crop? 

Thus we see that no set rule can be laid down 
in regard to the disposition of green crops. Feed 
your livestock bountifully and then feed your land 
by plowing under what remains, seems to us a 
good rule. 





Write Mr. Congressman About Rural Credits 
_—_——s 
ONGRESS has at last gotten down to actual 
work on the rural credits bill. The summary 
of the administration measure as given on 
page 23 will be found enlightening. Now is the 
time to write your Congressman asking for such 
amendments as you wish to see incorporated. 

We have sent to each Congressman and Senator 
a letter urging a greater degree of Government 
aid in starting the system, and also suggesting the 
following minor amendments: 

1. Provision should be made for annual as well 
as semi-annual amortization payments. Most 
Southern farmers have surplus money available 
for payments only in the fall—not in fall and 
spring. 

2. The farmer should not be required to as- 
sume liability equal to five per cent of his loan. 
The mere possibility of foreclosure by being call- 
ed on for a 5 per cent assessment in the middle of 
a bad crop year would keep many from using the 
system. 

3. The Government should appoint state or- 
ganizers in each state to aid borrowers in forming 
local farm loan associations and to handle or ex- 
plain the “red tape” features. Otherwise progress 
may be slow. Let a central state bureau receive 
all applications from men wishing to organize, and 
then group the applications, sending an organizer 
by circuits to help local associations get started. 

No matter what your views are, write your Sen- 
ator and Congressman now. If the farmers do 
not say what sort of bill they want, the other fel- 
low will certainly say what sort of bill he wants— 
and get it. Write today. 


Who Should Kick ? 


HEN we hear farmers complaining that corn 





is a dollar a bushel, syrup sixty cents, meat 

and lard high, and cotton cheap, we can’t 
help wondering. This spring lespedeza seed, for 
instance, have been unusually high-priced, and the 
result has been that a smaller acreage has been 
planted than would otherwise have been the case. 
In other years it is often that clover seed, seed 
peas, or beans are high, and there is general com- 
plaint because of this fact. 

We have consistently held that for the average 
Southern farmer cotton should continue to be the 
chief surplus cash crop; but it is a grievous error 
to assume that any system can survive that de- 
pends on a single crop. As a surplus cash crop, 
cotton is the greatest in the world; grown exclu- 
sively, it is a curse to soils, farmers and the 
country. 

So let’s make cotton production a part of our 
farming system, and not the whole thing. Let’s 
grow cotton, but only after we’ve produced plenty 
of the high-priced corn, meat, syrup, clover seed, 
and seed peas, beans, etc., that mean living at 
home and adding to our soil fertility and corre- 
spondingly reducing our commercial fertilizer bills. 
This is real farming. Anything else is only “crop- 
ping,” and cropping means wasted soils and hin- 
dered progress. 


A Thought for the Week 


O CAST in your lot among those to whom 

you can give the most is the divine way; and 

makes for stature. To cast in your lot among 
those from you can receive the most is the human 
way; and it belittles into pygmies men who might 
be giants.—Bouck White. 











Editor Clarence Poe’s appointment at Clarkton has been 
changed to May 11. 
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Saturday, May 6, 1916] 

















EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(i) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 














Get Out Some Good Men as Candidates for 
the Legislature 

NCE again we should like to urge farmers to 

interest themselves actively in getting good 

men nominated and elected to office this year, 
especially as members of the Legislature. One great 
trouble, which works mightily to the advantage of 
special interests and to the injury of the people, is 
that while we have thousands of almost unneces- 
sary public officials paid good salaries, yet the most 
important public servants a state can possibly 
have, its law-makers, in most cases receive hardly 
enough to pay board, room and washing at any 
first-class hotel. The natural result is that men 
who have no axe to grind find it a sacrifice to go 
to the Legislature, and are not likely even to run 
unless the people bring pressure to bear to make 
them. 

This situation, of course, makes it easy for-rail- 
road corporations, big insurance companies, and 
other special interests to elect their attorneys, 
agents, and officials. Usually these interests make 
a special effort to capture the Senate. When the 
Senate is filled up with representatives of organ- 
ized wealth, it doesn’t matter how many good men 
the people elect to the House, for the Senate will 
then send any progressive House measure to an 
everlasting sleep. 

J 
Nomination by Petition 

GAIN, therefore, we would urge farmers 

everywhere to confer with one another and 

with men of patriotism and character not 
engaged in farming and then draft some really 
capable and public-spirited men as legislative can- 
didates in each county. 

As a regular thing, however, we should not have 
to depend solely upon an unorganized public senti- 
ment to influence worthy men to become candi- 
dates for office. Every primary law should con- 
tain a provision for “nomination by petition”. That 
is to say, it should be possible for 25, 50 or 100 men 
in a county to say, “We want John Jones to repre- 
sent us in the Legislature and hereby petition to 
have his name placed on the primary ballot,” and 
then unless Jones forbade the proceeding, his name 
would be put on the ticket. In this way many a 
worthy man would allow his name to be put before 
the people who would never put himself forward 
as an outright seeker after office. 


uM 


‘Retained Attorneys of Public Service 
Corporations ”’ 
HAT do you mean by ‘retained attorneys 
of public service corporations’ and why do 
you say such men should never be sent to 
he Legislature?” a reader wishes to know.. And we 
gladly explain; as in fact, we are always glad to 
answer questions about any subject discussed edi- 
torially in The Progressive Farmer. 

“Public service corporations” are chiefly rail- 
roads, street railways, electric lighting, telephone, 
and water-power companies—companies which not 
only serve the general public but companies whose 
rates and privileges are subject to control by the 
public through its lawmakers. Now most of these 
large companies have numerous “retained attor- 
neys.” That is to say, they pick a shrewd and able 
lawyer in each important city in their territory 
and say to him: “Now, we are going to pay you so 
much salary to represent our company in every 
case that comes up. We are going to ‘retain’ you 
or tie you out for our service to defend us in every 
controversy that arises regardless of the circum- 
stances.” In other words, no matter what aggres- 
sion or extortion against individuals or the public 
he corporation may engage in, this lawyer is al- 
ready engaged to defend it. 

Now we are not going to say that no lawyer 
should-hire himself out as a “retained attorney” in 


i 
this fashion. Some most excellent men have done 
it. But we are going to say that a man has no 
business asking the people to send him to the 
Legislature when he is so tied up. “No man can 
serve two masters,” says the Book of Books; and 
the man who goes to the Legislature as the sworn 
representative of all the people should know no 
master but them. Otherwise when the desire of 
the corporation conflicts with the welfare of the 
public, where will you find the “retained attorney” ? 
4 


The Short Ballot the Thing 

FFE more we see of government the more con- 

vinced are we of the wisdom of the “short 

ballot”, as advocated by President Wilson 
and by other eminent men in all political parties. 
The “short ballot” works well in the Nation and 
would work well in states and counties. Having 
only a President and Vice-President to elect Na- 
tionally, the people are able to “size up” various 
candidates, take their measure, study their ideas, 
ideals and characteristics; and in consequence the 
people usually know what they are getting when 
they pick and choose a President. But think what 
dangers we should be in if the people had to 
pick and choose among multifarious candidates 
not only for President and Vice-President but for 
Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of the Interior, 
Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, Secre- 
tary of Labor, Secretary of Commerce, Attorney 
General, Commissioner of Education, etc. We get 
vastly better government by avoiding this con- 
fusion and saying instead, “Well, we have looked 
the country over and we have decided that Grover 
Cleveland or Theodore Roosevelt or Woodrow 
Wilson represents the ideas and principles we wish 
enforced by this Government and trust him to pick 
his assistants subject to the approval of the Sen- 
ate.” And then we hold Mr. President responsible 
for the sort of government we get and know whom 
to blame if things go wrong. 

Instead of adopting this principle in the states 
and counties, however, the people are confused 
with an endless list of candidates for an endless 
list of offices—governor, lieutenant-governor, sec- 
retary of state, state treasurer, state auditor, com- 
missioner of agriculture, insurance commissioner, 
commissioner of labor and printing, judges, solici- 
tors; then sheriff, clerk of the court, register of 
deeds, treasurer, coroner, surveyor—and Heaven 
knows what else. And the natural result is that 
citizens despair of learning anything about more 
than three or four of the candidates, and then vote 
blindly about the others as some leader of their 
ring or faction suggests. 

Is it not clear, kind reader, that such a system 
does not provide rule by the people but rather 
rule by the bosses? Don’t you believe that we 
come nearer getting genuine rule by the people in 
our “short ballot” National election—in which 
everybody knows whom he wants for President and 
why—rather than in our hodge-podge state and 
county elections in which we know nothing about 
half the candidates, what they will do, or how they 
will do it? 





BE STRONG! 


5 STRONG! 
B We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle, face it; ’tis God's gift. 


Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil—who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce—O shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s name, 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the’ day, how long; 
Faint not, fight on! Tomorrow comes the song. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 
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Where Technical Training Is Required 


JE BELIEVE the “short ballot” idea should 


be adopted by states and counties, having 


the people choose the most important ad- 
ministrative officials, and then havine the others 
appointed or chosen by carefully selected boards. 


Wherever technical knowledge or training is re- 


quired, the rule should be-election by a board 
rather than appointment or political nomination. 
This refers especially to public officials in agricul- 
tural, educational, and health work. How long 
would our demonstration agents be effective if 
the office were elective—if hand-shaking, joke-tell- 
ing, back-slapping and baby-kissing might out- 


weigh agricultural knowledge in the contest for 


the ofiice? In nearly every state where the county 
superintendent of schools has been elected by the 
people, the tendency has been for electioneering 
qualifications to outweigh educational qualifica- 
tions—to the everlasting loss of the boys and girls 
and to the injury of every worthy interest in the 
county. Alabama, for instance, having wisely be- 
come disgusted with the system, has adopted in- 
stead the plan of having the county superintendent 
chosen by an elective board, and at the same time 
has safeguarded the board from sudden political 
changes by providing that the members shall be 
chosen for six-year terms, one member at each 
biennial election. 
Me 


Safeguarding the Initiative and Referendum 
E BELIEVE in giving the people the right 
to initiate and pass upon all important mat- 
ters of legislation—in other words, the in- 

itiative and referendum—but here again we be- 
lieve safeguards should be provided which will 
prevent the machinery from becoming so cumber- 
some as to make the system break down of its 
own weight and defeat the purpose it is designed 
to serve. In more than one state the measures 
submitted have been so numerous that the people, 
dispairing of learning accurately about them, have 
generally voted “no” on good and bad alike. 

The remedy seems to us to lie in providing that 
any measure submitted to the people’ must have 
the endorsement of, say, at least twelve members 
of the Legislature, for the following reasons: 

1. The measure will have the backing of men 
known to the people. There will be no doubt as 
to whom its sponsors are. 

2. The number will include some men _ with 
knowledge as to how laws should be drawn, men 
in position to get expert help and the aid or criti- 
cism of all friends of the idea. 

3. It will prevent trifling measures, or plans in 

which there is no popular interest, from getting 

on the official ballot and crowding it, with the nat- 
ural result of confusing voters and hindering wise 

And if 


judgment about really important matters. 
xh popularity to command the 


an idea hasn’t enoug 


support of at ist twelve legislators, then the ad- 





vocates of that idea had certainly better go further 
with their campaign of education before getting it 
voted on. 

bad 


How the People May Really Rule 

OW may the people really rule then? With- 

out pretending to cover the whole subject 

here are some suggestions which we believe 
are fundamental: 

1, The “short ballot” in state and county affairs 
as well as in National affairs—probably commis- 
sion government in the counties. 

2. Legalized primaries with compulsory secret 
ballot and “nomination by petition.” 

3. Where positions require technical knowledge 
or training, elect by boards, the boards being so 
chosen that the terms of all the members will not 
expire at one time. 

4. Require retained attorneys of public service 
corporations to sever such connection in earnest 
before accepting public office. 

5. Give the people the initiative and referen- 
dum, safeguarding the plan so as to prevent this 
ballot from becoming overloaded with trifling or 
foolish measures. 
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HIGH WA‘ 


For walking and working fn 
ease and comfort wear Shield 
Brand Shoes. Every feature that 
makes a good shee is stressed in 
every pair of Shield Brand Shoes 
ever put on the maret. 

The good leather tLey are made | 
of is carefully selected for wear- | 
ing qualities. \ 

The lasts they are buiit on ere \ 
designed to fit and support the 
feet properly. 

The workmanship is careful, 
skilled and painstaking — and 
shows very clearly in the finished 
product. 

Really Shield Brand Shoes are 
perfect and the bast you can buy 
at anywhere near their cost. 

Shield Brand Shoes are made 
for men, women and children and | 
sold by leading shoe deaiers | 
throughout the South. 

Ask your shoe man to show you 
Shield Brand Shoes. 


M. C. KISER CQ. | 


ATLANTA, GA. 





Manufacturers of 
SHIELD BRAND SHOES 
“Fit Best—Wear Longest 


> 





























re’s money init—big money. One school girl 
$276 cash canning goods from her little 
gar . Men make $500 canning one acre of | 
wis iomatoes, And think ofthe good things to eat all | 
Siig Winter — corn on the cob, whole tomatoes, green | 
1 beans, peas, your own pack pork and beans, | 
meats, all fruits and vegetables, 
—cll this if you use a 
ROYAL HOME CANNER 
It’s not preserving, but cold 
pack canning in tin or glass, nat- 
ural flavor retained. Don’t let 
even one bushel of tomatoes rot 
when they’re worth -50 can- 
whed. Make your garden patch 
earn money and feed you winter 
w as wellassummer, alltoldin our 
big free book, Royal Road to Independence. Send postal. 


Royal Home Canner Co., Devt.152 chattanooga, Tenn. 


DAISY FLY KILLER psec zr 
tracts and kills all 
ies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap, Lasts alt 
£eason., Made of 
metal, can’tspill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
i! paid for $1. 


Cis : 5 
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At remarkably low cost this prep- 
@ aration will make the old roof as 
@ coodas new. Use on felt, metal 

or shing! Stops the leaks, Big 
™ money saver. rite for full in- 
Pp formation. The D.T. Bohon Co. 
10 Broad St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 
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= Ts al 
NEW FEATHER BEDS 
DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
pillows. Send for cur FREE big, new catalog. 
Special low prices. Write Today. Agents Wanted. 
Amorican Featner& Pillow Co. Desk 21,Nashville, Tenn. 








One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; 
months, 25 


three 
subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 


cents. Long-term 


| and other troubles. 





scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 


| Margaret ?” 
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Our Farm Women 























A choius of welcome fo Lady Spring; 
And the bees and butterflies she set 
To waking the flowers that were sleep- 
ing yet. 
She shook the 
out 
‘Yo see what the trouble was all about; 
And nothing in Nature escaped that day 
The touch of the life-giving, bright voung 
May. 


trees till the buds looked 





—George McDonald, 








it) WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GCOD HOUSEKEEPING 








J 
eet many of you have had little 

babies 1a your families, within 
the last three years?” asked Aunt 
Margaret, of the Wide-Awake Girls 


and boys. 

Up went the hands of Mary, Edith, 
Martha and John. 

“How many of your mothers 
the doctor’s advice about the feeding 


took 


of the children?” asked Aunt Mar- 
garet. 

Only two hands went up. 

“Why, Edith and Martha, did not 
your mother take the doctor’s ad- 


vice? | thought the baby was a deli- 


' cate little child,” said Aunt Margaret. 


“Yes’m, she was, but you told her 
to stop feeding the baby at all hours, 
to feed her every two and one half 
hours until she was five months old, 
to give her more water to drink and 
not to let her have one other thing, 
and she has been weli ever since.” 

“Oh, I see,” laughed Aunt Margaret. 
“While she may not have called a 
doctor, she brought up the baby un- 
der intelligent advice, and then the 


| baby was well; but when she let her 


feed, any old time, the baby had colic 
Is that it?” 

Edith nodded her head. 

“Did your mother not need the doc- 
tor’s advice, Martha?” 

“No, Miss Margaret. Mother did 
not have enough milk for the baby, 
but Mrs. Gray’s little baby died and 
so mother asked her to feed little 
brother and she took baby to Mrs. 
Gray every two hours until he was 
five weeks old; every two and one 
half hours until he was five months 
old; and every three hours until his 


ninth month. She is weaning him 
now.” 
“Didn’t she feed him at night?” 


asked Bessie. 
“Well, she did take the baby over 


to her twice during the night until 
he was five weeks old “said Martha, 
“After the two and one half hour 
feeding started, she took him once 


during the night for awhile and then 
decided to feed him with the bottle. 
The doctor said it was all right if she 
was very particular to modify the 
milk properly. After the five months, 
she just gave him a bottle of water at 
night if he waked up. She did that 
anyway, from the time le was 
born, if he seemed to want anything 
between feedings.” 

Dan laughed and said, “One needed 
expert advice to cure the baby and 
the other to keep it from getting sick. 
I call that the 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, my 
doctor all 


good use of doctor, 


just needed the 


mother 
the 


time for 


our baby,” 
spoke up Mary. “I know all about 
the mistakes made at our house. 
First, the colored woman thought 


that when the baby cried when only 
a day old or less that it must be hun- 
gry, and so she fed the baby some 
and and 


sugar water then some 
cream and water. She should not 
have done that, should she, Aunt 


“No,” was the reply. “She would 












Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT | 
know that feeding little chickens, 
e , . 

MA when they first come out of the shell, 
— vould make them sick, but she did 
i Na ERRY, rollicking, frolicking May not realize that if our great Creator 

Pi O tue Woods Came SKIPping oie as , | ‘ : 1 ¢ 
Sheitdased tHe Brook ill he laughed: out had meant the } aby to have food 
he ‘ ‘ ave provided it.* 

gsied and scolded with all his a : ENTS? 
mizht: the one or two- 
She chirped to the birds and bade them well boiled wa- 
sing 





ana nich 





ed hungry. hin- 
ner. Then she condensed milk 
and it got fa but was weak 
and flabby. came along 


one day and said that condensed milk 
was apt to produce,a baby that had 
rickets and such troubles later, unless 
mother was particular to 
the right amount of oranges 
some other raw food.” 

“Did she do that?” asked 

“No, she just tried one food a few 
days and then another, but 


very sive 


juice or 
Alice. 


none of 


them agreed with baby until we 
thoneght he would die. Then mother 
called the docter and he told her to 





pasteurize the milk, to start in mak- 
ing the milk with the same proportion 
of protein, sugar, etc., that mother’s 
milk has when two weeks 
old; then to gradually increase its 
strength. He gave her a dose of cas- 
tor oil to clear out her body before he 
started her on the new food.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Aunt 
“and did you ever see this glass? 
for the those mothers who 
have not enough natural milk for 
their babies and yet are too far away 
from consult them fre- 
quently about changing the food.” 

“Sno dirt 
you ever feed 
a little baby 
anything at all 
but mitk yr” 
asked Dan. 

“Never,” said 
Aunt Margar- 
et, “until you 
beein to wean 
the baby—that 
is if Nature 
provides 
enough food.” 

“IT suppose 
you mean that 
we should not 
experiment on 
children’s di- 





baby is 





Margaret, 
Te | sae 


use of 


doctors to 





gestions,” said 
Martha, “but 


that we ought to consult the doctor 
or a trained nurse or a domestic sci- 
ence graduate at once.” 

“That is just what I do mean,” said 
Aunt Margaret. 

“That is what my mother says,” re- 
marked Edith, “but Daddy said that 
when he was a baby his mother gave 
him anything, and so he gives baby 
a taste of things once in a while.” 

“tT do not like tc make personal re- 
marks,” Aunt Margaret laughed, “but 
perhaps your father would not have 
to take a dose of calomel a couple of 
times a year and would not have his 
bad headaches if his powers of di- 
gestion had not been taxed to the ut- 
most before they were really strong.” 

“Well, what do you think of that,” 
blurted out John, boy-like, giving Dan 
a punch. 

“What do we 


have to dilute cow’s 





milk for?” asked Alice. 

“T know,” said Bessie. “It is be- 
cause cow’s milk was meant for the 
calf, and hut milk for the baby, 
and the cali’s milk has more protein 
and mineral matter because the calf 


doubles its weight faster than a baby, 
and so needs more body-building 
material.” 

“Goodness! how did you learn so 
much?” two or three of the others 
said, teasingly. 

“Another thing, how much 
should it have?” asked Edith. 
(Concluded on page 31, this issue) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
HOT WEATHER COMFORT 





An Oil Stove and Fireless Cooker 
Will Give It To You 


| PREFER doing my own work, but 
as | am not very strong it is very 
trying on me to do my cooking dur- 
ing the hot Last summer 
my husband purchased a fireless cook- 
er and an oil stove for me, and since 
using them | feel that housekeeping 
has 1 


weather. 


indeed been revolutionized. The 
cost of both was only $23, and I 
vould not sell them for $100 and go 


back to the old way of cooking. 

I always try to gather my vegeta- 
bles in the afternoon, then the 
morning | while it is cool and 
cook my breakfast in,a short time on 
my oil stove. While we 
I have the vegetables for 
radiators from fireless cooker on the 
The radiators are hot and 
ables boiling by the time we are 
t rh breakfast. I then transfer 
them to cooker, clamp down the lids 
and there they stay until I am ready 
to serve them steaming hot and de- 
lightfully tender, for dinner. 

After I put my vegetables 
cooker I have all the morning for my 
other work or recreation, until about 
20 minutes time for dinner, 
when I light my oil stove and make 

cornbread, unless [ 


rise 


are Gating 


dinner and 


StOVE, 





} 
tne 


before 


my biscuits or 
have them baking in the cooker. 
We are fond of potato custards, 
and I find it quite easy to have them 
fresh every day. I bring potatoes to 
a boil on the stove in the morning, 
then put in cooker and leave until I 
make my biscuits for dinner. [{ then 
take out and prepare custards in the 


usual way. The potatoes cock to 
perfection in the cooker and do not 
burst their skins as they often do 
when boiled on the stove. Delicious 
baked potatoes may be served hot 
for supper by leaving them in the 
cooker all the afternoon. 

Ail kinds of meat, no matter how 
tough, are juicy and tender when 
cooked by the fireless method. 1 dis- 
pose of all “ancient” fowls in this 


way. If left all night in the cooker, 
the meat literally falls from the 
bones when you try to take it up, and 
yet is not in shreds. 

For everything that requires long 
cooking | use my fireless cooker, and 
for quick cooking, such as frying and 
baking biscuits, ete., I find it 
convenient to use the oil stove. 

If you wish to make a cup of tea or 
muffins for supper, it is so easy to 
simply light the wick and put over 
the hot flame what you want to cook, 
then when through cooking, turn off 
the flame and you have your hot sup- 
per without being the least bit heat- 
ed yourself. It is so much nicer than 
to have to make a fire in the wood 
stove and wait for it to get hot, and 
in the meantime get yourself and the 
kitchen heated also. 


more 


There are innumerable ways in 
which the fireless cooker and oil 
stove excel the range or common 


stove for summer use, but I cannot 
tell of them all here. I only wish that 
all who have hot kitchens in summer 
would try my plan this summer, for I 
assure you that you will never want 
to cook in any other way. 
MRS. S. L, COLEMAN. 
Fountain Inn, S. C. 


Editorial Comment:—Once in 2 
while there comes a complaint about 
the kerosene There is no ex- 
cuse for complaint with a good make 
of stove that is given reasonable care 
and not turned up to the red blaze. 
It should not give off smoke or odor. 
It does not heat quickly as a range 
already hot and burning fiercely, but 
it does heat more quickly and with 
less trouble than a wood stove not 
yet lighted. It and the fireless cook- 
er are worth having for cleanliness, 
availability and comfort. 


stove. 








Enclosed you will find P. O. money order 
for my renewal to your most valuable pa- 
per, My family is well pleased with it. 
We would not know what to do without it 
in our home, You can count on me as long 


as I can find a dollar to pay for it.—S. E. 
Deed, Jefferson, Ala, 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT _ | 











Vw1I—Girls’ 
has a 
§728—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut 


two-piece skirt and 
in sizes 
is at the 


24 to 32 

The closing left side of the 
three gores. 

9742—Misses’ Dress__Cut in sizes 14, 

ered skirt is 

long or short. 

The price’of each pattern is 10 cents. 

Address, Pattern Department, The 





attached to a yoke and 


Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
long or short sleeves. 
inches waist 


16 and 18 years. 


Progressive 





1728 


The dress 


measure, 
front and skirt has 


The gath- 
the sleeves may be 





Farmer. 





Can and Preserve Your Strawberries 
for the Winter Months 


“When the strawberry red first illumined its 
bed, 

The angels looked down and were 
HERE are two ways of canning 
strawberries, the first being to 

make a syrup, put the berries in it 


glad.”’ 


and then fill and seal the jar. This 
makes a quicker method bet a less 
satisfactory one, the berries being 
broken and the fruit less likely to 
keep. 

The other method of canning 


strawberries is a combination of 
method number one and the three-day 
process. Pile the berries on a platter 
and sprinkle over them half a pound 
of sugar to a pound of fruit. Let 
stand over night, dipping off the juice 
if necessary. In the morning drain 
the berries well, fill the fruit jars with 
them, add juice to about half an inch 
of the top, put on new rubbers, and 
then make the top not quite tight so 
the steam can escape. Then do them 
by the three-day method. That is, 
set them in any cooking vessel with 
a false bottom and tight lid. Add 
cold water to about half of the height 
of the bottle. Put cover of cooking 
vessel on tight, bring to a boil, let 
boil 15 minutes if a pint jar, 25 min- 
utes if a 


quart, seal tight and con- 
tinue to boil 5 minutes longer. Re- 
move jars. On second day place in 
vessel and boil 15 minutes. On the 


third day do the same as the second. 
Personally I have never had a jar 
spoil with only two days cooking but 
I fear to recommend it. 
Strawberry Juice 
There will be an amount of juice 
Boil it 20 minutes, bottle 
ing cold with a little 
in summer. 
Strawberry Preserves 


left over, 
and seal for drink- 
lemon 


juice and water 


Fill glass jar with berries, either fresh or 
drained with sugar over night. If fresh 
make a syrup of pound sugar and pound 
fruit, allowing % cup of water to a pound 
of sugar. Boil the syrup, either made fresh 
or drained from the berries, 15 minutes, 


Add syrup to jar, let stand 15 
shrink fruit, add more fruit to fill jars. Add 
new rubber, make jar top almost tight, set 
on false bottom in cooking vessel, add a few 
After boiling three minutes 


minutes to 


inches of water. 


seal jar tight and keep just below boiling 
point an hour, 
Strawberries fade easily, so cover jar with 


paper or keep in a dark but not damp place. 


Strawberry Jam 
Select small, sweet strawberries, 
and weigh them, 


wash, hull 
as much sugar 
over the 


allowing % 


as fruit. Mash the berries range 


in a porcelain or granite-lined kettle, with 
& wooden masher or spoon, allowing a large 
teacupful of water, or even more if the fruit 
is not juicy, to every four pounds of fruit. 
Boil half an hour, stirring constantly, then 
pour in the sugar, which should have been 
heating in the oven. Boil 20 minutes, then 


Seal in cans, Pint cans are most convenient, 


Strawberry Jelly 


Take fresh fruit, hardly ripe, and boil in 
& glass or stone jar set within a kettle hav- 
ing a false bottom to keep the jar from the 
fire, When the berries are soft, squeeze 
through a jelly-bag, measure the juice and 
allow for each pint, as usual, a pound of 
sugar. Heat the sugar in the oven and boil 


the juice 20 minutes or 30 if it is a damp 


day. Then turn in the sugar, stir to pre- 
vent burning, let it boil up once, and turn 
into jelly tumblers’ standing in hot 
Many people turn the jelly into 
boiling it too long. The pectin 
even better than this. 


water. 
syrup by 
method is 


Strawberry Filling for Cake 

1 cup thick cream, 4 
egg, % cup 
nilla. Beat 


cup sugar, 
strawberries, % 
cream until stiff, 
egg-beater, add sugar, white 
stiff, strawberries mashed 
thick on cake; serve 


white 1 
teaspoon va- 
using Dover 

of egg beaten 

and vanilla. Put 
at once, 

Strawberry 
water, 11% 
strawberry pulp, 1 lemon 
Sprinkle strawberries with sugar, 
let stand two hours. Mash, 
sieve, add and lemon 
then freeze. 


Ice 


4 cups cups 


sugar, 2 
tablespoon 


cups 
juice. 
cover, and 
squeeze through 
water juice to taste, 
Strawberry Whip 

1% cups strawberries, 1 cup sugar, 
1 egg. Put ingredients in bowl and beat 
with wire whisk until stiff enough to hold in 
shape; about thirty minutes will be 
for beating. Pile lightly on dish, 
serve boiled custard and 


required 
chill, and 


with cake, 


sponge 
Strawberry Shortcake 


Flour to make soft dough, 4 teaspoons 
baking powder, % cup milk, 4 cup butter, 


12 teaspoon salt. Mix ingredients, sift twice, 
with tips of fingers, and add 

Toss on floured board, di- 
parts. Pat, roll out, and bake 
12 minutes in a hot oven in a buttered tin, 
one other. Split, and 


strawberries 


work in butter 
milk gradually. 
vide in two 
piece on 
spread with 
to taste, place 
ed, crush 


top of the 
butter. Sweeten 
on back of range 
slightly 
top of shortcake. 
to which a 
have 


until warm- 
put between and on 
with whipped cream, 

sugar and vanilla 


and 
Serve 
very little 
been added. 

Strawberry Shortcake (Cake Dough) 
cup butter, 1 
milk, 1% 
powder, 
ually, 


14 cup sugar, 1 


flour, 3 
Cream the 
and egg 
flour, baking 


egg, % cup 
teaspoons baking 
add sugar 
beaten; mix and _ sift 
and salt; add alter- 
nately with milk to first mixture; turn into 
buttered cake pan; bake 20 minutes. 
with whipped cream also, 


cups 
butter, grad- 
well 

powder, 


Serve 





You Can Borrow a Paper on Child 
Study for Twenty Cents 


O THOSE mothers who are study- 

ing child problems in their clubs 
I should like to say that very good 
papers can be borrowed. They cost 
20 cents each, or $2 for a set of 12 and 
may be kept one year. Write to “The 
National Congress of Mothers,” Loan 
and Trust Building, Washington, D. 
C., and ask for the list of subjects. 
There are about a hundred of them. 
You can later send the money and in- 
dicate the papers you wish. Each ar- 
ticle is written by an rn on the 
subject of which he writes 

A few of the subjects are: 


Boy, The Naughty—The Making of a Citi- 
zen, 

Mind of the Child from 18 Months to 3 
years, 


Mother's Ungoverned Temper, A 

Must Your Child Lie? 

Pure Food in the Household. 

Punishment That Educates, 

Training for 
Sunday School. 


The. 


Service the Object of the 





I am frank to admit you publish the best 


farm paper I have ever re ad. I do not see 
how any farmer can afford to be without 
your paper, and you may rest assured I will 


do my best to 
contact with 
H. J. Justice, 


get every farmer 
to subscribe for 
Laure!, Miss. 


I come in 
your paper.— 





white | 
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Uses 


HESE are the uses for which Ivory Soap is espe- 
cially suited: 


For toilet and bath because it lathers freely, rinses 
easily, floats, and does not smart or burn. 


For nursery use because it cannot irritate the tenderest 
skin. 


For washing fine fabrics because it cannot injure any- 
thing that water itself does not harm. 


For washing dishes because it does not roughen 


the hands. 


For cleaning better-than-ordinary home furnishings 
because it cleanses thoroughly without injuring. 


Anybody can afford to use Ivory Soap for all these 
things because it costs but five cents a cake. 


IVORY SOAP 99% PURE 
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p Put paint insurance on 

your dwelling house—your barn 
) —your silo—all farm buildings. Use 
Lucas Paint. It will pay premiums in 
/ longer life, better protection, higher mar- 
f ket value, better appearance. 


Lucas Paints 


—Purposely Made For Every Purpose 


H are made to uniform standard—the highest. 
You can always rely on Lucas long-wear working 

quality—real economy. 67 years of paint-making 
reputation in everycan. Lucas Paint cov- 

} ers double the space of cheap ‘‘mixed’’ | 

ue 6paint. It withstands the storms. f 

Send for important bulletin ‘‘Save 

Money on Paint’ which tells how. / 


John Lucas & Co. ine. 
Office 25 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Whenever You See a Painter 
Think of LUCAS. 
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e Giant Painter 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





















UR CATALOG will save 
every farmer big money. 
It describes thousands of 
articles you need and _ the 
prices, for quality furnished, 
are the lowest to be found. 
anywhere. 








We have paints, varnishes, 
brushes, hardware — doors, 
windows, 


hot-bed sash porch 








i s, floor and W all 
itchen cabinets and fur- 
naces—anything and every- 
thing you want. 

Every article we sell is guar- 
anteed satisfactory or money 
refunded. We furnish bank 
references, have been in busi- 
ness fo vi ye and have thou- 
sands of sat d customers all 
over the cour i 

We want you to know us--we want to 
serve you--we can and will save you 
money--but first send for our 


Free Catalog 


Be sure to address 
Depariment E 


eae Co. 


Cincinnati. Chio 













4E Vine-Street 











which the General 


The guarantee, 
puts on every roll of CERTAIN- 
TEED Roofing, warrants it to last 5, 
10 or 15 years, according to ply. 

This guarantee is backed by the biggest roof- 


ing concern in the world, and is conservative, 
as expe erience pr ovesth: 1t CERTAIN-TEED 
last por You take no risk when you 
buy a AIN- TEED; it is very different 
sy jadevioe roofing sold by mail. 
CERTAIN-TEED Roofing is made from the best 
roofing felt, thoroughly saturated with the 
General’s own blend of soft asphalts, and coated 
with a harder blend of asphalts which prevents 
the soft saturation from drying out. 
CERTAIN-TEED is safer than wood shingles; it 
looks better than galvanized iron or tin; and itis 
easier to lay, and cheaper than any of them. 
Get CERTAIN-TEED from your local dealer, 
whom you know and can rely upon. It willsave 
you money in the end. CERTAIN-TEED is sold | 
by good dealerseverywhere, at reasonable prices. 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Roofing and Building Papers. 















If you have 


WOOL 


to sell for cash 
2 or exchange 
for cloth, write 
to 


Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


They will give you more than dealers ' 
and sell you better goods at lower 
prices than you can obtain elsewhere. 


Auto- Fedan Hay Press. 
















2-Horse Two men can run it. 
8-Stroke Saves 4 the labor. Takesa 
Self-Feed. , feed with division board. 
Absolutely safe. 
Gumentece , 


pee 






Send us your orders 
and Consignments of Hay 


Auto- Fedan Hay Press Co., 1685 Wyoming, KansasCity,Mo. 








Perfectly Air-tight 
Perfect-fitting doors make the siio abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 
sweet and fresh down to last forkiul. Quick, 
easy adjustment—no Hagia or wrench 
needed. pone hoeps form easy 
ladder. Builtto aire inane ~<t White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
can’t buy a better silo at any price. Complete 
anchoring system with every silo. Our 
mottois Quality. Factories at Frederick, Md., 
and Roanoke, Va. Write Jor free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 















RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our 
make 
wish, 
One letter, 
attended to. 
May we serve you? 


clubs save you money. 
a special club on 


We will gladly 
any papers you may 
one 


money order—and it’s all 








Pollyanna: 


(Trademark) 


The Glad Book 


(Trademark) 
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SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna Whittier, 
missionary, on the dez 
to make her home 
Miss Polly Harrington, a ] 
and severe-faced woman of forty. } 
has no welcom waiting for her, and 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 
old mansion. Miss Polly plans to bring Pol- 
lyanna up with a strict adherence to “duty.” 
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CHAPTER ‘VII—(Continued) 


OW deliciously 
anna quite 
with delight, 
breaths of the 
root under 


cool it was! Polly- 
danced up and down 
drawing in long, full 
refresh air. The tin 
her feet crackled with little 





resounding snaps that Pollyanna 
rather liked. She walked, indeed, two 
or three times back and forth from 


end to end—it gave her such a pleas- 


ant sensation of airy space aiter her 
hot little room; and the roof was so 
broad and flat that she had no fear 
of falling off. Finally, with a sigh of 
content, she curled herself up on the 
sealskin-coat mattress, arrang one 
bag for a pillow and the other tr a 
covering, and settled herself to sleep. 

“lm so glad now that the screens 
| didn’t come,” she murmured, blinking 
|} up at the stars; “else I couldn’t have 
| had this!” 

Down-stairs in Miss Polly’s room 
next the sun parlor, Miss Polly was 
hurrying into dressing gown and slip- 
pers, her face white and frightened. 


A minute ago she had been telephon- 
ing in a shaking voice to Timothy: 
“Come up quick!—you and your 
father. Bring jlanterns. Somebody 1s 
on the roof of the sun parlor. He 
must have climbed up the rose-trellis 
cr somewhere, and of course he can 
get right into the house through the 
-ast window in the attic. I have 





locked the attic door down here—but 
hurry, quick!” 
Some time later, Pollyanna, just 


dropped off to sleep, was startled by 
a lantern flash, and a trio of amazed 
ejaculations. She opened her eyes to 
find Timothy at the top of a ladder 
near her, Old Tom just getting 
through the window, and her aunt 
peering out at her from behind him. 

“Pollyanna, what does this mean?” 
cried Aunt Polly then. 

Pollyanna blinked sleepy eyes 
sat up. 

“Why, Mr. Tom—Aunt Polly! 
stammered. “Don’t look so scared! 
It isn’t that I’ve got the consumption, 
you know, like Joel Hartley. It’s only 
that I was so hot—in there. But I 
shut the window, Aunt Polly, so the 
flies couldn’t carry those germ-things 
in.” 

‘Timothy disappeared 
down the ladder. Old Tom, 
most equal precipitation, handed his 
lantern to Miss Polly, and followed 
his son. Miss Polly bit her lip hard 
—until the men were gone; then she 
said sternly: 

“Pollyanna, hand those things to 
me at once and come in here. Of all 
the extraordinary children!” she ejac- 
ulated a little later, as, with Pofly- 
anna by her side, and the lantern in 
her hand, she turned back into the 
attic. 

To Pollyanna the air was all the 
more stifling after that cool breath of 
out of doors; but she did not 
complain. She only drew a long quiv- 
ering sigh. 


and 


she 


suddenly 
with al- 


At the top of the stairs Miss Polly 
jerked out crisply: 
“For the rest of the night, Polly- 


ania, you are to sleep in my bed with 
me. The screens will be here to-mor- 
row, but until then I consider it my 
duty to keep you where I know where 
you are.” 

Pollyanna drew in her breath. 

“With you?—in your bed?” she 
cried rapturously. “Oh, Aunt Polly, 
Aunt Polly, how perfectly lovely of 
you! And when I’ve so wanted to 





1 bas 
sieep witn 


one tha 


some one 


soimetime—some 
t belonged to me, you know; 


not a Ladies’ Aider. I’ve had them. 
My! I reckon I am glad now those 
Te « he | , . ' Te %% 
screens didn’t come! Wouldn’t you 
be?” 


There was no reply. Miss Polly was 
stalking on ahead. Miss Polly, to tell 
the truth, was feeling curiously 
less. For the third time since 
arrival, Polly was 
ishing Pollyanna—and for 
time she was being 
the amazing fact 


Polly- 
pun- 
third 
confronted with 
that her punishment 
was being taken as a special reward 
of merit. No wonder Miss Polly was 
feeling curiously helpless. 


anna’s Miss 


the 


CHAPTER.VIII 
Pollyanna Pays a Visit 





T WAS not long before life at the 
Harrineton homestead settled into 
something like order—though not ex- 
actly the order that Miss Polly had 
at first prescribed. Pollyanna sewed, 
‘d, read aloud, and = studied 
cooking in the kitchen, it is true; but 
she did not give to any ,of these 
things quite so much time as had first 
been planned. She had more time, 
also, to “just live,” as she expressed 
it, for almost all of every afternoon 


from two until six o’clock 
do with 


was hers to 
as she liked—provided she 
did not “like” to do certain things al- 
ready prohibited by Aunt Polly. 

It is a question, perhaps, whether 
all this leisure time was given to the 
child as a relief to Pollyanna from 
vork—or as a relief to Aunt Polly 
from Pollyanna. Certainly, as those 
first July days passed, Miss Polly 
found occasion many times to ejacu- 
late “What an extraordinary child!” 
and certainly the reading and sewing 
lessons found her at the conclusion 
of each day somewhat dazed and 
wholly exhausted. 

Nancy in the kitchen, 
She was not 


fared better. 
dazed nor exhausted. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays came to 
be, indeed, red-letter days to her. 
There were no children in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the Har- 
rington homestead for Pollyanna to 
play with. The house itself was on 
the outskirts of the village, and 
though there were other houses not 
far away, they did not chance to con- 
tain any boys or girls near Pollyan- 
na’s age. This, however, did not seem 
to disturb Pollyanna in the least. 
“Oh, no, £ don’t mind it at all,” 
explained to Nancy. “I’m happy just 
to walk around and see the streets 
and the houses and watch the people. 


[ just love people. Don’t you, Nan- 
.” 
cy! 


she 


“Well, I can’t say I do—all of ’em,” 
retorted Nancy, tersely. 

Almost every pleasant afternoon 
found Pollyanna begging for “an er- 
rand to run,” so that she might be off 
for a walk in one direction or an- 
other ;.and it was on these walks that 
frequently she met the Man. To her- 
self Pollyanna always called him “the 
Man,” no matter if she met a dozen 
other men the same day. 

The Man often wore a long black 
coat and a high silk hat—two things 
that the “just men” never wore. His 


face was clean shaven and rather 
pale, and his hair, showing below his 
hat, was somewhat gray. He walked 


erect, and rather rapidly, and he was 
always alone, which made Pollyanna 
vaguely sorry for him. Perhaps it 
was because of this that she one day 
spoke to him. 
“How do you do, 


sir? Isn’t this a 


nice day?” she called cheerily, as she 
approached him. 
The man threw a hurried glance 


about him, then stopped uncertainly. 
“Did you speak—to me?” he asked 
in a sharp voice. 


help-. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Yes, sir,’ beamed Pollyanna. “I 
Say, it’s a nice day, isn’t it?” 
“Eh? Oh! Humph fie 
and strode on again. 

Pollyanna laughed. 
funny man, she 
The next day 
> bist t 
it’s 


grunted; 


He was such a 
thought. 

she saw him a 
quite so nice 
pretty nice,” 
cheerfully. 

“Eh? Oh! Humph!” grunted the 
man as before; and once again Polly- 
anna laughed happily. When for the 
third time Pollyanna accosted him in 
much the same manner, 
ped abruptly. 


rain. 
as yesterday, 
called out 





but she 


the man stop- 


“See here, child, who are you, and 
why are you speaking to me every 
day?” 

“m Pollyanna Whittier, and I 
thought you looked lonesome. I’m so 
glad you stopped. -Now we’re intro- 
duced—only I don’t know your name 
VCs 

“Well, of all the—’ The man did 
10t finish his sentence, but strode on 


faster than ever. 

Pollyanna looked after him with a 
disappointed droop to 
smiling lips. 

“Maybe he 
that was 


her usually 


didn’t understand—but 


only half an introduction. I 
don’t know his name, yet,” she mur- 
mured, as she proceeded on her way. 

Pollyanna was carrying calf’s-foot 
jelly to Mrs. Snow today. Miss Polly 
Hiarrington always sent something to 
Mrs. Snow once a week. She said she 
thought that it was her duty, inas- 
much as Mrs. Snow was poor, sick, 


and a member of her church—it was 
the duty of all the church members to 
look out for her, of course. Miss 
Polly did her duty by Mrs. us- 
ually on Thursday afternoons—not 
personally, but through Nancy. To- 
day Pollyanna had begged the privi- 
lege, and Nancy had promptly given 
it to her in accordance with Miss Pol- 
ly’s orders. 

“And it’s glad that I am ter get rid 
,’ Nancy had declared in private 
aiterwards to Pollyanna; “though it’s 
a shame ter be tuckin’ the job off on 
ter you, poor lamb, so it is, it is!” 

“But I’d love to do it, Nancy.” 

“Well, you won’t—after you’ve done 
it once,” predicted Nancy, sourly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because nobody does. If folks 
wa’n’t sorry for her there wouldn’t 
a soul go near her from mornin’ till 
night, she’s that cantankerous. All 
is, I pity her daughter what has to 
take care of her.” 

“But, why, Nancy?” 

Nancy shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well, in plain words, it’s just that 
nothin’ what ever has happened, has 
happened right in Mis’ Snow’s eyes. 
Even the days of the week ain’t run 
ter her mind. If it’s Monday she’s 
bound ter say she wished ’twas Sun- 
day; and if you take her jelly you’re 
pretty sure to hear she wanted chick- 
en—but if you did bring her chicken, 
she’d be jest hankerin’ for lamb 
broth !” 

“Why, what a funny woman,” laugh- 
ed Pollyanna. “I think I shall like to 
go to see her. She must be so sur- 
prising and—and different. I love dif- 
ferent folks.” 


Snow 






of it 


“Humph! Well, Mis’ Snow’s ‘dif- 
ferent,” all right—I hope, for the sake 
of the rest of us!” Nancy had finished 
grimly. 

Pollyanna was thinking of these re- 
marks today as she turned in at the 
gate of the shabby little cottage. Her 
eyes were quite sparkling, indeed, at 
the prospect of meeting this “differ- 
ent” Mrs. Snow. 

A pale-faced, tired-looking young 
girl answered her knock at the door. 


“How do you do?” began Pollyan- 
na politely. “I’m from Miss Poll 
Harrington, and I’d like to see Mrs. 


Snow, please.” 

“Well, if you would, you’re the first 
one that ever ‘liked’ to see her,” mut- 
tered the girl under her bre ath: but 
Pollyanna did not hear this. The girl 
had turned and was leading the way 
through the hall to a door at the end 
of it. 


(Continued on page 30, this issyg) 
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CLOVES 
OVERALL UNIFORMS 
ano 


PANTS. 


$3.50 for $2 


. Yes, I am seriously offering you $3.50 
worth of valuable articles for $2.00, in or- 
der to induce you to wear CARHARTT’S 
GREATEST FARMER OVERALLS; 
provided you will show the overalls to two 
other farmers: because I know that once 
you wearthem you will never want any 
otherkind. Sefora short while, I will 
send you for $2 postpaid: 

1 Pair Indigo Blue Carharft Farmer 
OVGPGlB:. .sicecies sete6sccsaces Eveuied 
1Stag Horn Handle, patent clasp 
Poca BIS co ccciaceccsscuse coves BD 
1 prs size box Golden Gall 


OMCTHY «. cece seccessecccces . 


AA pace eps 


1 Indigo Blue, 28 inch square Cambrie 
Pocket Handkerchief............+- 

1 Farm, Stock and Account Book.... 

(One farmer wrote he would not take 

$10 for his if hecould not getanother) 

1 Vest Pocket Memorandum Book.... 

1 Souvenir (Trusted Men)............. 

TOME VMNGG sc ciicsicccess.. $3.5 

Write today enclosing $2 and your leg 

and waist measurements for all sizes up 

toand including 42inch waist measure. 

For larger waist measure add 10c for each 

additional two inches, 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Overalls. 
ATLANTA DETROIT 
ROAD 


60 Days’ :222 


Here is the biggest buggy proposition 
ever put out. Bohon Buggies, made here in South 
by a Southern manufacturer, offer you more than 
you expect in a buggy,at a lower price, backed by a 
ag uarantee and with a 60 days 





est as an assurance of my own con- 
fidence in these wonderful Bohon 
Buggies, My $30,000.00 


guarantee. 
Protects 






Write me today. Big book 
shows everything you want zag 
—covers every kind of har- ,/f 
ness. If interested in my 
Money-Saving Merchan- 
dise and Farm Equip- 
ment catalog, ask for 
it. Quick shipments— 
aed freight — froma 


O Main st. ff 
Harrodsburg | 
Ky. - 1 











Cotton Quality 


“The man who feeds 
his Cotton well 
Will have long staple, 

good to sell. 
Who starves his Cot- 
ton much and late, 
Will get short staple, 
light of weight.” 





Write for Books and find out how 
to feed your Cotton for Profit 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 




















If interested in bees which are 
very profitable and little trouble 

ask for our catalog of 64 pages. 
For The Only manufacturers in the South. 
FARM THE PENN CO. 


Penn, Mississipp! 


| May Suggestions for the Housewife 


“Dear common flowers that grow beside 
the way, 
Iringing the springtime roads with 


harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May.” 


IVE out of doors as much as you 
can. Did you ever know the birds 
to sing so joyously as this spring? 
Have you a pair of pee dees, of mock- 
ing birds, of 
ens of 


song sparrows and doz- 
Carolina wrens, robins and 
woodpeckers? If not, you will miss 
much of the pleasure of May time. 
Of course, you know they live on the 
| pests that injure your crops later on. 


Avoid spring medicines and take to 
green foods, fruits, milk and 
(not fried). 


LOTS 
Cze5 


Is your Dorothy Perkins rose well- 
trained? Better get the vines secure- 
ly tied up before the hot days. 


How is your garden? Of course 
you are enjoying the first of the rad- 
and and the last of 
lettuce winter onions. The 





| ishes 


; the 


asparagus 
and 


m | beets, spinach and other greens, the 


fruit buds and berry bushes are 
showing their tender green in many 
gardens. How about yours? 
Clothe the children fairly warmly 
|yet. The air gets chilly at sunset. 

* * * 

Lift the carpets, wash the curtains, 
empty the sun the blankets. 
You, will not want to wash the blank- 
ets before next month. 

x oe 


closets, 


Have you any furs? Hang in the 
strong wind in a very shady place, all 
day. Late in the afternoon, pack in 
moth-proof paper bags or boxes. 

x Ok Ox 

See that little chickens have plenty 

of fresh water. 


he 
Are your fruit jars all ready? Try 
using small ones. One experiment 
will convince you. 
x Oe 


Determine to have no malaria this 
year. Look at the rain barrel and 
moist places, paint the old screens, 
renew the broken ones. 
nine to kill the germs of malaria if 
you suspect you have them in you— 
the amounts were published some 
| weeks ago—then screen every porch, 
| gallery, fireplace, window and door 
| and sleep on the porches. It is better 
| to go in debt for screens than to have 
| killed all the red corpuscles that even 
one chill destroys. 

a 





If whooping cough or scarlet fever 
is in school, keep Willie home. 


x Ok OF 
Do you know you can inoculate 
against whooping cough now, the 


same as for typhoid and smallpox? 
You know it is called that disease 
which keeps you sick six months af- 
ter you are well. 
x Ok OX 
Clean up every rag, bunch of litter 
and other unclean spot. Do not sweep 
the lawn. The grass that is bad in 
the cotton patch is just the thing on 
the front lawn. 
oe 
Coax the children’s appetites with 
surprises of cooling foods. Have few 
or no pies or cakes, this weather. 
a 


Wash the milk utensils with soda 
and water and sun them well. 
Do not let the flies get a start; 


start the flower seeds in the porch 
and window boxes instead. 
* * x 
Keep cheerful. Spring depression is 
largely a matter of what you eat, 
keep looking cheerful anyway. 
“Fate knocks you down now and then, 
And then asks you to get up again, 
The woman with a sob 
Has a very dreary job, 
So all you can do is give a grin.’ 
Not very fine poetry, perhaps, but 
the sentiment makes up for that. 
x * x 
Have you been vaccinated? If not, 
do not neglect it. 
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Let picture taking add to the delights of country life. Every 
day in the open, every picnic party is made merrier if you 
Kodak—and afterwards comes the pleasure in the pictures 
themselves, and picture taking is less expensive than you think. 


Illustrated catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies, 
free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 435 State St., RocHESTER, N. Y. 
























~ THE ARM 
S OF LAW AND ORDER 











The “Colt Can Be 
Fired ONLY 
by Intent 


It Is Automatically and Positively Safe When at Rest 





That is why it is the ideal weapon for home protection — 


for your wife’s use. 


No other arm is so absolutely harm- 


less when waiting for a call to duty; none so positive of 
action when the trigger is purposely pulled. 


Encourage your wife and other 
members of your household to famil- 
iarize themselves with the “*Colt’’ and 
thoroughly understand the principles 


of safety it alome embodies. Then 
when danger threatens, the “‘Colt’’ 
becomes a pillar of strength and 
courage. 


Catalog P and ‘‘How to Shoot’’ booklet mailed free 


If your dealer does not sell ** Colt’s’’ send your order to us 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 









POTATO 
PLANTS 


JEFFERSON FARMS, 


SWEET-PROMPT - SHIPMENT - GUARANTEED 


Fifteen million Improved Early Triumph, genuine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico 
and Providence Sweet Potato Plants. 1000, $1.75; lots of 10,000 and over, 
$1.60 per thousand. Prompt delivery and good strong plants guaranteed. 
Ask for our descriptive price list. 


It’s Free. 


Dept. C ALBANY, GA. 











SELLING OUT BROWN LEGHORNS 


We are going to sell at once our entire stock, business 
and fixtures. Write for particulars. 


STURTEVANT BROS. BROWN LEGHORN FARM 
Box 6 Kushia, Ala. 


Our 1916 Farm Record Book will enable 
you to keep your accounts better. You can 
get it, together with a year’s subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer, for $1.15. 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 


One letter, one money order—and it's all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Sterling in Name and Quality 








HERE is profit in doing your own thresh- 
ing when you use a Sterling thresher. The 
outfit is so efficient you never think of its size. 
In fact, the small size and light weight are advantages, 
because the Sterling thresher can be taken over roads 
and bridges and up hills where the big outfits could 
not go. It is strong enough to thresh all kinds and 
conditions of grain, peas, beans and peanuts. It re- 
quires no more power than is furnished by a 4, 6, or 
8-H. P. IHC keroseneengine. It doesclean, thorough 
work, at low cost. We have sold thousands of these outfits to 
farmers in the peanut country and today the Sterling thresher is 
the most popular machine in the South for peanut threshing. 
We offer four sizes—21x 28, 21x 33, 26x 33, and 30x37. You 
can buy your outfit either unmounted, for barn floor threshing; 
mounted on an individual truck, or mounted on a truck witha 
Titan 4, 6 or 8-H. P. kerosene engine. By the purchase of at- 
tachments you can have a Sterling thresher equipped for any 
kind of threshing ever done by a Southern farmer. 
It’s no trouble to send catalogues and complete information. 
Here is an outfit you ought to know about because it’s a money 
maker. Drop us a line at the nearest general agency. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 














THREE WAYS IN WHICH COOPERATION WILL 
PAY THE FARMER 


IRST, if he and his neighbors buy together the raw materials of 

their industry, their seeds, fertilizers, feeding stuffs and imple- 

ments, they can get them at wholesale prices and be sure they 
are of good quality. Farmers are entitled as manufacturers to buy at 
wholesale prices their raw materials. It is a trade custom that all peo- 
ple who buy to remake and sell again are entitled to go directly to 
manufacturers and wholesalers and buy at first cost. The shoemaker, 
the carpenter, working alone even, get trade terms because they buy 
leather or timber to make up in another form and resell it. The unor- 
ganized farmers have to buy at retail prices, and retail prices are much 
higher than wholesale. That is the first great advantage agricultural 
coéperation confers on farmers. 

Secondly, it helps him to produce better, because a society of farm- 
ers can easily buy machinery too expensive for an individual farmer 
to hold but which the group can use together with great profit. The 
machinery of a creamery is too expensive for the individual farmer to 
purchase to deal with the milk of his ten or twenty cows, but he can, 
without feeling his share of the cost, codperate with others to erect and 
equip a creamery which will make the milk of his cows 20 per cent more 
valuable than before. He can with them become the owner of steam 
threshers, grist mills, motor plows, cultivators, disk harrows and other 
machines and implements devised by clever men to perform agricul- 
tural work more efficiently and cheaply. Every one of these will save 
farmers money or enable them to do more work at less cost than 
before. 

Thirdly, codperation will enable farmers to market better, to get di- 
rectly to the consumer, the wholesaler, or the final retailer in the towns, 
and save for themselves the profits which hitherto have made thou- 
sands of dealers and jobbers and other middlemen fat at your expense. 


International Harvester Company of America 
. (Incorporated 
Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N.C., Jacksonville, Fla., Memphis, Tenn., 
ichmond, Va.,. Birmingham, Ala., Columbia, S. C., 
Little Rock, Ark., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














We have organized a Market Bureau to help you sell what 


you have to offer from your garden, your orchard, your 


The way to get together is through the service of the 


SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


to sell. 


We will be glad to aid any producer or shipper by putting into the hands of consumers reasonable 
Address all such information to 


information as to food products shipped or produced by him. 
your local Express Agent and he will do the rest. 


Our low rates on food products, prompt service and 
free city delivery puts you in daily touch with the 
city trede and there’s money in it for you. 


Southern Express Company 


“Serve the Public’’ 1 


dairy 
or your poultry yard. The city consumers are anxious to buy what you have 

















Standard Packer Cans with Sol- 
der Hemmed Caps— Wax Seal- . ; : 
ing Cans with Wax Strings— Special Discounts for Early 
Friction Top Syrup Cans and Delivery 


Pails All sizes. We ship any Virginia Can Co. 


quantity desired. Write today 
for our New 1916 Price List. Box 791 Buchannan, Va. 





















The Home Canner endorsed by the Government, State Agents, and Canning Clubs--Favorite because 
cans your surplus Fruits and Vegetables quickest, best and cheapest--makes highest profits. 


THE “FAVORITE” HOME CANNER— $2;30 


by reason of perfect fire-box and water chambers, produces uniform heat. i 
ws, he resultis perfect canning--no spoilage. Many "Favorite" users Be": 
make $15 daily and up--they couldn't do it with inferior canners. : 
Start for yourself, write for information, prices, booklet; tells about Eiy*~ 
money making in canning. Labels and Tin Cans furnished. 3 


THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, = 
“= Post Office Box 12 Wilmington, N, C, 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





—George W. Russell, in Irish Homestead. 








THE UNION AND POLITICS 


No Union Official Can Run for Office 
or Accept Office—Getting Legisla- 





tive Reforms Not Our Biggest 
Work 
 geeepugiripeate as this is campaign 


year, it will be well to read in your 
local and county meetings that ‘sec- 
tion in the constitution of the Farm- 
ers’ Union rela- 
tive to the accep- 
tance of political 
office by officers in 
the Farmers’ Un- 
ion. Here is the 
section as 1t 
reads: 

“No officer of 
the Farmers’ 
Educational 
and Codpera- 

tive Union of America for the 
State of North Carolina—Local, 
County or State—shall be permit- 
ted to be a candidate for or to ac- 
cept any political office, either 
county, state or National; provid- 
ed, that the offices of justice of 
the peace and public school com- 
missioners are not considered po- 





MR. GREEN 


litical offices in the sense of this 
section.” 
eet, Se 
This is one of the best provisions 
| ever written into the organic law of 
any farmers’ organization, and the 


members should see to it that it is 
rigidly observed, and I have previous- 
ly given it as my opinion that when a 
county or state official in the Farm- 
ers’ Union uses the prestige and in- 
fluence and popularity, which his offi- 
cial connection with the Farmers’ Un- 
ion has given him, as a lever to try to 
reach a political office, while yet 
holding his office in the Farmers’ Un- 
ion, he should be given a splendid de- 
feat in the primaries, and I still be- 
lieve it should be done. And if any 
prominent Union official feels like he 
is going to let his “friends” succeed 
in getting him to run for a political 
job he should resign his office in the 
Farmers’ Union a good long time be- 
fore he lets his friends over-persuade 
him to run for the political job. 





Machine politicians are great 
schemers, and in counties where the 
lines are drawn closely between the 
political parties, a Union official is 
very frequently asked to run for a 





political office with the hope of 
strengthening up the party ticket. 
And, moreover, where the lines are 
not drawn closely between political 
parties, sometimes there are two fac- 
tions in the dominant party and one 
faction seeks to gain advantage by 
getting a county official in the Farm- 
ers’ Union to run‘as a candidate of 
that party faction. These machine 
politicians care nothing about the 
welfare of the Farmers’ Union, and 
we will be mighty indifferent and 
short-sighted if we do not use our 
influence to defeat such efforts to 
use the organization as a_ political 
cat’s-paw. Now is a good time to have 
the above section in our constitution 
read and discussed in Union meet- 
ings. 
* x x 

Having a legislative program does 
not mean that the Farmers’ Union is 
organized to get political office. I 
have noticed that about the most ef- 
fective way to side-track a man who 
is seeking economic, social and legis- 
lative reforms is to give him a politi- 
cal job, the duration of which de- 
pends upon political votes. It usually 
acts like a soothing salve and makes 
the once enthusiastic “reformer” si- 
lent in several different languages. 
There may be rare exceptions now 
and then, but this is the general rule, 
and many earnest workers for social 
and economic reforms have been for- 
ever silenced by giving them political 
position. 

Let us keep it everlastingly in mind 
that getting legislative reforms is not 
the main purpose or the biggest pur- 
pose of the Farmers’ Union, anyway. 
I might say that it is merely inciden- 
tal, and our efforts in this field of ac- 
tivity should always be on a basis of 
seeking to get legislation and not to 
get political office for some official in 
the Farmers’ Union. i kev ales 





THE USURY PROBLEM 


No Use to Shut the Door on Petty 8 
or 10 Per Cent Usury, While “Time 
Prices” Usury Is Legalized and En- 
couraged 





HAVE been noticing recently that 
the agitation against certain banks 
for charging excessive interest is get- 
ting right down to close quarters in 
the matter. It seems that states hav- 


ing laws governing the usury ques- 
tion are very little if any, better by 
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having them. This fact brings up the 
guestion right here at home, and 
shows us the effect of an interest law 
that is not attractive to money lend- 
ers. Some years ago, men with mon- 
ey to lend in this state could charge 
from 10 to 25 per cent for the use of 
this money, and in those days most 
farmers of any reasonably good rep- 


utation could borrow enough cash to 
carry them through the crop season. 
The interest rate was attractive, see? | 


But when it began to dawn on society 
gencrally that some men were op- 
pressing their fellows in the matter 
of interest charges, the people came 
to the rescue—they thought—and 
made it unlawful for a money lender 
to charge more than 6 per cent. 

The result of this law has been— 
au:] is yet-—that the men who need 
help most, cannot get any moncy help 
at all. Instead of letting him have 
a little cash at 6 or 8 per cent, the 
“moneyed man,” says, “I haven’t the 
money to spare out of my business, 
but will furnish you’ supplies on , 
which to make your crop, and this 
wil be all the same to you. It’s sup- 


plies you want: you would spend the 
money for supplies anyway. So you 
1 can help you just the same with- 
out cash as with it.” 


sec 


The tellow knows, as The Progress- | 
will | 


ive Farmer has shown, that he 
pay about 50 to 75 per cent for this 
help, which is from two to three 
times worse than 25 per cent for mon- 
ey. But how is he going to help him- 
self? Nobody will lend him money 
for 6 or 8 per cent; so it’s “time 
prices” or nothing. 

Well, the victim goes round to the 
office, “signs up,” or if he can’t write 
“touches the pen,’ and consigns to 
this supply man all the crops, of 
whatever nature, he may raise, or 
cause to be raised on certain lands in 
a certain township, county and state, 
also all of his work stock, cattle and 
farm tools, including wagons, bug- 
gies, harness, etc., for about one-half 
their true value. The supply man then 
takes this collateral—the victim’s 
goods and chattels—to the bank and 
draws enough cash on it to finance 
the giver, and probably his poorer 
neighbor, and proceeds to deal it out 
to him—beginning about March Ist— 
and to charge him equal to 50 to 75 
per cent a year for the indulgence 
that the victim’s own collateral has 
purchased for him at the bank. 

Why can’t this bank furnish the 
farmer the same amount of cash on 
this paper that it furnishes the mer- 
chant on it? 

The answer seems to be that it 
would “knock” the merchant out of 
the 70 per cent profit that he now 
gets, and therefore would be treating 
him unfairly. 

Do you see the point? I think you 
do. But what are you going to do 
about it? S. S. DUNEAP. 

Waxhaw, N. C. 





What the Rural Credits Bill Provides 


HE Youth’s Companion, one of 

the fairest and most reliable pub- 
lications in America, gives the follow- 
ing brief outline of the rural credits 
bill now before Congress and which 
will probably pass at this session: 

“1, The bill provides for a farm- 
loan board, in some respects similar 
to the Federal Reserve Board. Under 
its supervision twelve land banks are 
to be organized, one in each of twelve 
districts throughout the country; and 
each bank is to have a capital of not 
less than five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

“2. These land banks are to make 
the loans, receive and deposit with a 


registrar the mortgages that secure 
them, and issue bonds against the 
mortgages, 

“3. The loans to the farmer are 


made through local loan associations, 
The associations are made up of ten 
or more persons who desire to bor- 
row. They must approve the applica- 
tion for a loan before it will be grant- 
ed by the land bank, and accept a cer- 
tain liability, either limited or unlimi- 
ted, for its payment. 














HAIL! 


of years. 








“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


Do you expect to make a good 
crop this year? 

Are you investing your time, 

money and labor in that crop? 


Suppose it is DESTROYED 
IN JUNE BY HAIL? 


Can you afford to stand the loss? 


The dreadful Hailstorm will, in a few mo- 
ments, sweep away the:earnings and savings 


You can, at a small cost, protect yourself 
against financial loss, and possibly ruin, by in- 
suring your crop against loss by Hail by secur- 
ing a POLICY in 


THE HOME 


(23) 631 








ORGANIZED 1853 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





HAIL" 


Mr. Farmer: 


HAIL!"! 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


comrany NEW YORK 


BEN J. SMITH, General Agent 
SOUTH-EASTERN HAIL DEPT. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

















“4. The local associations must be- 
come stockholders in the land banks 
to the extent of 5 per cent of the 
loans made to their members, who in 
turn must hold at least one share 
each in their local association. 

“5. The loans that the local asso- 
ciations thus approve are subject to 
the valuation of Government apprais- 
ers, and cannot be greater than 50 
per cent of the value of the mortgag- 
ed property. 

“6. Loans may run for a period of 
from five to thirty-six years, and are 
subject to amortization—that is, a 
part of the principal is paid with ev- 
ery semi-annual payment of interest, 
so that by the time the note matures 
the debt is extinguished. 

“7, The loans can be made only for 
some specific productive purpose, like 
the purchase of a farm, stocking it 
with cattle or tools, or the advanta- 
geous refunding of existing indebted- 
ness. 

“8. The bonds issued against the 
mortgages are expected to bear a low 
rate of interest, 1 per cent lower than 
the mortgages; but it is believed that 
they will attract investors because of 
their security, their wide marketabil- 
ity and their freedom from taxation, 
keeping the rate of interest as low as 
practicable—it is hoped as low as 5 
per cent.” 










































There’s | 
The Result of 
Building Better Buggies 


Because we build better buggies for 
the money, economical buggy users 
built these great factories with their 
patronage. See the Ames first. 

your dealer hasn’t the Ames, write us. 


The F. A. AMES CO., Incorporated 
105 Ames Bidg. Owensboro, Ky. 














“PORTO RICO” and “NANCY HALL” POTATO PLANTS 


$1.50 per thousand up to 10,000; above 10,000 $1.25. 
Varieties guaranteed. Prompt shipment. 


TIFT FARMS, H. H. TIFT, JR., Mgr., TIFTON, GA. 

















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 











| You insure your buildings 
against repairs and decay 
when you use 


Low Traitor 


HIGH STANDARD 
LIQUID - PAINT 


Forty years of use has proved the durabili = 
economy of ‘High Standard,” It sticks tig 

the wood in perfecty protecting conte—and w 

for years. 

Write today for “Paint and Painting” and 
“Farmhouse Outside and Inside.” Shows 18 views in 
colors of home exteriors and interiors. Gives ad- 
vice and information wk to best paint for ho 
barn, silo, machinery, e' Ask for the eek oO! 
nearest dealer in Lowe Srotuies paints, vi 

enamels, 8 


Lowe Brothers 


495. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Boston New York Jersey City Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis 

















FIRE CAN'T BURN 


This is the Steel Roofing that fire can’t 
burn; that lightning can’t damage. It 
lasts lo r than wooden shingles. Looks 
better. Easy to nail on. Sold direct to 
you. Guaranteed. 


SPECIAL STEEL ROOFING 
Price $2.98 Per 100 Square Feet 
Freight Prepaid 

The price of roofing is going up. Now 
is the time to buy. Send today for big 
free samples to test. Save 50 to 75c per 


square by writing—TODA Y—for Special 
30-Day Bargain Offer No. P 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
Dept. P Savannah, Ga. 
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ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 
OR: FBEDING INSECTS‘? 


ster FEEDING INSECTS! 








3 es RAISE FRUIT !!! 
on eee ESRSPRAY YOUR TREES! 
4 3 WITH 


IMPROVED " 
SCHNARR S 
INSECTICIDE 
— = ONE GALLON CANS $1.00 
SS BY THE BARREL 50¢ 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS, 
VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 

VAN ANTWERP BUILDING, MOBILE ALA. 
WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS, 








THE EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY— 


The Leading Educatiomal Journal 
of the South. Wants representa- 
tives in the Southern states. 

For particulars, and advertising 
matter, address all communications 
to 


THE EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 
‘cso GEORGIA. 
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We can save you Peres on reliable eget if 
Bedroom Suits, ; Metal Beds, $2.28 
up; ‘‘Solid C contort eee Rocker, $2. 36; 
tension Dining Table, $5.95 up; Refrigerators, T= 
pea up; Kitchen Tables, $1.40 up; pgs 
fes, $3.49 uy 5 Porch Swin, ¢2.9 S up, 
mew fy caselog o Dye a 8 Mail Order E a 
EE to an 


*“THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Virginia 












ENGINE ‘nv 


supply house. Valves-in-Head guarantee 
more power, less fuel. Easy torun, 2 to 
12 H-P, gasoline or kerosene. Quick 

shipment, easy payments. Big free = 
circular. Smith-Courtney Co. 


$21 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 


$32 715 Very Low Prices 
2 On Larger Sizes 
One of 3 best American engines. Sold direct below any com- 
petition by South’s largest, oldest established machinery and 










~ AUTO TOP ROOF **%si. oe EE EPEAT, 


pply, you save two-third price of n: 
ee wheels ip aE 


p Sine ime $15; ; buggy and was on wi oe eee 
offer on wr catalog in banay ar 


le prices a oo? 


it Hickory Wheeld& Top Co-s-1115 C Sts Cincinnati, 0, 














THE POULTRY YARD 








Poultry Notes for May 


LL through Progressive Farmer 

territory warm weather has fairly 
set in, and this is the time to provide 
poultry ample shelter from sudden 
rains and from sun. Especially is it 
needed for the young chicks that have 
not learned to seek shelter. An ex- 


| cellent plan is to have small shelters 





| poultry yards. 


placed through the runs, open at 
sides, and by putting feed and water 
vessels under them, the chicks learn 
to seek them. 

kk OF 

It may be an old story, but it is 

worth retelling. Now is the time to 
fight lice and mites. All known meth- 
ods combined are none too many to 
fight these pests. We are using with 
a spray gun, kerosene oil saturated 
with naphthalene flakes, not once in 
two or three weeks, but semi-weekly. 
Then the fowls are often given a dose 
of it when on the roosts. Lice pow- 
ders, too, are liberally sprinkled in 
nests and a good lot in the dust 
baths. Keep up the fight. 

* * * 


Rats are very troublesome in most 
Rat poisons seem in- 


effective, probably because the rats 
| get filled with the poultry feeds. We 
are trying, with apparent success, 


“high life,’ or carbon bi-sulphide. 
Find the holes to the runways used 
by the rats, and put in each one a 
good wad of loose cotton and satu- 


rate it with the high life. Cover the 
holes well, and the poisonous gas will 


their runs. 
x * « 


penetrate 

This is also a time when chicks 
are likely to die in some out-of-the- 
way corner. If not discovered and 
buried, the putrefying flesh will at- 
tract other fowls, and a siege of lim- 
berneck will result. Keep a sharp 


| lookout for all such, and burn or bury 


| deep, 





| almost as low 


| cooping 





| for your poultry. 
* 


| fast-growing 





all dead birds or old meat. If 
left on the surface, they also attract 
crows and hawks that, when dead 
chickens play out, will try to feast on 
live ones. 

x ok O* 

A large number of young Leghorn 
cockerels, weighing, live weight, 14 
pounds each, and a smaller number 
of other breeds, were on sale in the 
Birmingham, Ala., markets the last 
two weeks, at only 75 cents each. 
During the same week, good cuts of 
beef were from 25 to 35 cents a 
pound; lamb, 30 to 35 cents; veal, 20 
to 25 cents. Farmers, who have the 
best of facilities for raising and prop- 
erly fattening young chickens for 
market, evidently overlook good op- 
portunities when they fail to extend 


their poultry work. 


Equally short-sighted are the poul- 
try breeders who offer as breeding 
stock, fully matured birds at prices 
as those for broilers 
and fryers. We wonder if these farm- 
ers realize what poor business this is, 
advertising to pay for; special 
; probably a special trip to 


railroad station to make shipment; 


| and all this extra expense and trouble 


to obtain practically less than mar- 
ket prices for dead poultry. Why, 
market prices for table poultry range 
from 20 to 25 cents a pound, and it’s 
a poor kind of full-grown fowl that 
will ‘not weigh from 5 to 7 pounds. 
Figure it out, Mr. and Mrs. Farmer, 
and see if you are getting fair prices 


* * 

A very good cure for this under- 
selling trouble would be a little 
neighborhood codperation in finding 
a market. Many have tried it in vari- 
ous lines and it has almost always 
proved profitable. 

oe 

May and June-hatched chicks will 
grow fast if provided with plenty of 
green feed, and the 


| green stuff will grow if given a fair 


| chance. 


There is no time to lose. 
Prepare at once duplicate or tripli- 
cate runs, well plowed or spaded up. 





limed and fertilized, and seed thein 
down in rape, or oats or other quick- 
growing crops. When large enough 
to make feed, turn your fowls in, but 
do not let them cut the stuff down too 
close before you switch them over to 
another run. 
kok Ox 

Many of the winners in the fall 
shows will be from May and June 
hatches—but they will be from the 
number that have not only been 
hatched well, but of those that have 
been well and wisely cared for. This 
means clean, sanitary quarters, clean, 
pure water and plenty of it, good 
shade from hot sun and shelter from 
storm, and last, but not least, proper 
feeding. 





kk 
Burn all the old litter and nest- 


ing material, for they are probably 
infested with vermin. Where avail- 


able, clean dry sand is a splendid ma- 
terial to cover the floors or ground in 
poultry houses, after the old litter is 
cleaned out, and a little straw litter 





will be good for scratching. 
2 * 

If you are using brooders, beware 
of allowing young chicks to huddle 
together close, thus risking their 
ing smothered. The same trouble 
ten comes from chicks grouping 
gether close in a sunny spot, during 
chilly, blowy days. See that, instead, 
they seek the aap of a properly 
managed sal ah fe) . better, a hover. 


be- 
of- 
to- 


That cianiatiee hat has just been 
emptied, whether it is to be “loaded” 
again or not, immediate and 
thorough cleaning and disinfecting. 
The sooner done, the easier. The trays | 
must be thoroughly scrubbed and | 
sunned. If the machine has felt, bur- 
lap or cloth diaphragms, brush well, 
and sun for one or two days. The 
use of some disinfectant after clean- 
ing the incubator is important, too. 

Ok OK 


needs 


If the incubator is to be run again, 
clean out lamp thoroughly, clean 
burners and put in a new wick, for 
much depends on the uniform action 
of the lampwick, and the maintenance 
of a uniform flame, which means uni- 
form heat. Boje 





White Diarrhoea of Poultry 


YMPTOMS.—Symptoms begin to 

show at end of first week. Chicks 
remain under hover or hen, appear 
indifferent, stupid and isolate them- 
selves from rest of flock. Wings 
droop. Bowel discharge whitish, 
more or less sticky. Chicks “peep- 
as if ‘calling for relief. 


peep” 
Prevention,—Have breeding 
> 





stock 


tested, removing all individuals ai- 
fected with diseased ovaries. Breed 
only from strong, vigorous stock. Do 


not allow chicks to become overheat- 
ed or chilled during first three weeks 


Do not overcrowd in brooders. Keep 
brooders clean, dry, well ventilated, 
and thoroughly disinfected. Feed | 


only pure, wholesome, easily digested 
feeds, often and little at a time. Do 
not feed too early. Kill all weak 
and puny chicks as soon as discover- 
ed. Keep chick-size grit and char- 
coal before them. Feed limited 
amount green feed from start. Feed 
sour milk. 

Treatment.—Study preventive meas- 
ures carefully. , Remove the cause. 
Give 10 grains Epsom salts in feed 
twice a week. Provide all sour milk 
chicks will drink. Feed a little boiled 
rice. Keep charcoal before them all 
the time. Disinfect incubators and 
brooders. Use some good antiseptic, 
such as potassium permanganate, to 
color it a light wine color. No posi- 
tive cure known. Success in con- 
trolling disease depends upon preven- 
tive measures.—F. W. Kazmeier. 





WHY EDWARD FLUNKED 


“What was the principal result of the 
flood?’’ asked the Sunday-schoo] teac he or. 
Edward pondered the question gravely. “I 


guess,” he 
was mud,” 


said slowly, “‘the 


—Exchange. 


principal result 
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Jubilee Campaign a Big 75,000 
Success 
HEY surely did roll in—these Jub- 
ilee subscribers. 

From every section they came, and 
they came in floods—a regular “gully- 
washer and trash-mover.” 

When we began to count up April 
15 we found we had put on over 75,000 
new subscribers since January 1, 
and they were still coming. 


We Thank You 


i ie EACH and every friend who 
helped us we extend our hearty 
thanks. 

Good friends, you have enabled us 
to get our subscription list on a stop- 
when-out basis, the only fair and just 
manner to handle a large subscrip- 
tion list. 

We have been so busy getting ex- 
piration dates changed for those who 
the 


getting new sub- 


| scribers started and properly entered, 
| that we have 


been unable to cut off 
promptly all who did not renew, 
Wwe are 


but 
this task, and 
list of stop- 


now finishing 


full 


when-out subscribers. 
Is Your Date Right ? 
N THE 


new 


will soon havea 


great rush of renewals and 
been next to 


impossible to revise all the 


subscribers it has 
work, and 
naturally 

We 
who has not been properly credited 
in any way will write us so that we 
moy promptly correct ayy error. 

If your initials are not correct, or if 
your R. F. D. number is not right, or 
the date to have credited 
you is not what it should be, please 
send a card telling us just how it 
sheuld be. 


some errors have crept in. 


will esteem it a favor if anyone 


which we 


We want every credit to be exactly 
right and to get your paper to you 
promptly and regularly, so again we 
say, if your label which is your re- 
ceipt for your remittance and which 
shows 


just exactly how we have your 


name and address entered, is not cor- 


rect, please advise us promptly. 


Reward Workers 
UST because the Big Jubilee Offer 
is over, don’t for one minute think 
that you can’t continue to earn the 
rewards you wish. 
We will have a cracking good sum- 
mer offer 


ready very soon now, and 


will offer special monthly prizes in 


addition to the regular rewards—so 


this column. It 


will keep you posted. 


keep your eye on 

Again we thank you for the splen- 
did work you did this winter, and in 
advance for the support we are de- 


pending on from you in the future. 


See subscription correction blank 


on page 30. 





I am an 
gressive 
Southern 


interested 
Farmer 


reader of The Pro- 
and think it is the best 
published. I like the 
handled, down 


farm paper 


business way in which it is 








to the stories that have been run of late. 
HB, €. Bratton, Lyle, Tenn. 

Would not be without The Progressive 
Farmer for anything. No man who is @ 
farmer or even has a home garden can af- 
ford to miss it.—S. A. Allen, Amory, Miss. 

I consider it wonderful that you can pub- 
lish so good a paper for $1 per year. Edi- 
torials and contributed matter all of the 
very best for the farmer, and I am “some 
farmer’ myself.—W. K. Collier, Coleman, 
Texas. 
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MAY WORK ON THE TOBACCO 
FARM 





A Good Seed Bed of Vital Importance 
—More About the Fertilizer Prob- 
lem—Best Space to Give Plants 


HE tobacco plant is one of the 

most delicate of the field crops, 
and its fine, hair-like roots must have 
a well*prepared soil so that it can be- 
gin growing soon 
after it has been 
transplanted. If it 
stands 
or three weeks 
after it has been 
transplanted, turns 
yellow and 
hard, it will never 
make a good 
healthy plant, 
which of course 
will result in a poor crop, probably 
grown at a loss. 

Poorly prepared land, full of clods, 
also land that is too open and puffy, 
may make conditions such that the 
young 





MR. MOSS 


as it might. 


peatedly harrowing the land. Every 
time the tobacco land is harrowed be- 
fore planting is equivalent or better 
than any working done after the to- 
bacco has been planted. Plants fre- 
quently 
count of poor plants and poor plant- 
ing. If the land is too wet and the 
soil is packed tight around the roots, 
as it should be under favorable sea- 
sons, this forms a hard. crust through 
which the small roots cannot pene- 
trate. Puddling the soil around the 
roots also has a tendency to check if 
not kill the bacterial growth in the 
soil around the plant, and conse- 
quently the plant cannot grow until 
new roots have put out higher up the 
stem. 

It is often claimed that tobacco 
planted with a transplanter will grow 
off quicker and make a more uniform 
growth than when planted by hand 
and with a peg. This very likely is 
true, because of the fact that the 
transplanter cannot be carried in the 
field if the land is wet enough to 
mire, and the land is in better condi- 
tion for transplanting than very fre- 
quently is the case when the planting 
is done by hand. There are several 
good transplanters on the market, 
and they certainly help wonderfully 
in planting a crop of tobacco. So far 
as I have been able to learn, practi- 
cally all of them do good work and 
are dependable. 

In the articles previously published 
in The Progressive Farmer, it has 
been urged.upon all the growers to 
use stable manure, tobacco stalks, 
stems, wood ashes and all other waste 
material on the farm as far as possi- 
ble under the tobacco crop this year: 
supplement the commercial fertilizers 
with home-raised manure. To a large 
extent this is being done, but there is 
one thing now that seems very impor- 
tant. If you have only a_ limited 
amount of fertilizer and manure, 
plant only a limited amount of to- 
bacco, as tobacco is one crop that 
pays for a liberal application of plant 
foods of the right kind. 

It is true there is a limit, after which 
it does not pay to add more fertiliz- 
er, but it will pay to get pretty close 
to this limit under tobacco. Almost 
every grower knows his land well 
enough to have a pretty definite 
idea when he has reached this limit, 
but there is danger this year that a 
great many will try to make a light 
application go over the same acreage 
as perhaps twice the amount has been 
required heretofore. This can be done 
safely provided the required amount 
of plant food has been added in some 
other forms. If this has not been 
done, then it will pay better to reduce 
the acreage to correspond with the 


fertilizer and plant the remaining 
acres to some other crops. 
As late as it is now, if tobacco 


plants are not large enough to plant 
nitrate of soda wilt probably push 





gets | 


g plant cannot grow off as fast | 
However, these troubles | 
may be avoided by thoroughly and re- | 


fail to grow off quickly on ac- | 


still two} 





























Thirteen sons of the King of 
PERFECTION FAIRFAX, 
to five years old; 
sire; 
ER. All grand individuals. 


four 


ing Louisville, Ky., at 11:10 p. m 








ranging from one year 
grandsons 
four sons of the great IMPORTED FARM- 
The magnificent bull, 


. May 16th, arriv- 


WARREN T. McCRAY, Prop. 
JAMES HENDRY, Mgr. 


HEREFORD EVENT EXTRAORDINARY! 


THE SEASON’S CLIMAX! 
8th Annual Offering of Orchard Lake 


Herefords, at Kentland, Indiana, May 17, 1916 
25 BULLS 


More High Class Bulls Than Ever Before Listed in Public Sale 


Hereford Sires, OUR D 


of this great 


ty-three will sell 
and useful. 


leav- | 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS. 


00 COWS 


ALE, which Clem Graves pronounces the 
best bull he ever bred. 
Fifty cows of size, quality and breeding. Twen- 


A most remarkable selection. 
must be seen to be appreciated. 


SPECIAL TRAIN SERVICE 


A special Pullman direct to Kentland will be at- 


ing in Kentland at 9:35 a.m., May 1% Make your 
tached to train No. 17 on Pennsylvania R. R., 


reservation in plenty of time. 
this Hereford history-making event. 
ways regret it if you fail to come. 


KENTLAND, IND. 


COL. FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer 














with calves at foot. 


All young 
They 


Arrange to attend 
You will al- 



































‘ditin faaves otha cneiiiiies ‘eis Use 
one and one-half to two and one-half 
pounds per 100 square yards of plant 
land, dissolved in a barrel of water. 
Sprinkle this on the plants, then wash 
off with another barrel of clear water. 
If the solution is too strong it will 
burn the tender plants. 


There has been quite a little differ- 


ence of opinion about the distance for | 


planting tobacco. 
the old belt the growers claim that it 
pays them to plant in four-foot rows 
and three-foot on the drill, planting 
about 3,600 plants per acre. A great 
many others, in fact it appears a ma- 
jority of the growers, plant about 
4,500 to 5,000 plants per acre. Three 
years ago seme experiments were 
started at the Granville Test Farm 
to see if there was much difference in 
the yield per acre in plats ranging 
from 4,200 plants to 8,400 plants per 
acre. In practically every instance 
the increase in yield has come from 
the plats having the larger number of 
plants, but the increase in yield has 
never been in proportion to the in- 
creased plants. However, it does seem 
safe to say that where the land has a 
tendency to grow large coarse tobac- 
co this can be overcome to a large ex- 
tent by closer planting. This is not 
always an absolute remedy for coarse, 
big fibre tobacco, as frequently there 
is so much available nitrogen, or the 
plant food is so badly out of propor- 
tion, that it will take something else 
to help get rid of this coarse tobacco. 


E. G. MOSS. 





Every Machine Needs a Full Oil Can 


N GETTING the farm machinery 

ready for spring operations, Prof. 
H. C. Ramsower, of the Agricultural 
Engineering Dept., Ohio State Uni- 
versity, urges that special attention 
be given to the lubrication of all 
wearing parts. “A full oil can to ev- 
ery machine” is the way he states it. 


In some sections of | 





Especially on new machinery and the | 
farm tractor does the use of oil be- | 


come important. Make sure that all | 
oil holes, wells, pumps, grease cups 
and bearings are thoroughly cleaned | 
of dirt, grit, paint, and foreign matter 
before the holes are filled, so that 
waste matter cannot be carried into 
the bearings. Clean wool or cotton 
placed in cups will keep out sand and 
grit. It is a good practice to use a 
mixture of equal parts machine oil 
and kerosene in the bearings for the 
first few hours of operation of a trac- 
tor. 





x 
iSSHUSTLER’? 


Save Money 





on Groceries 


Here’s your opportunity to save money on all 
of your supplies, to buy your Groceries, Sced 





and Feed at wholesale prices. Our method of 
selling direct to consumer for cash makes pos- 
sible such low prices. You save at least one- 


third or about $60.00 a year on supplies, 


FIVE BIG MONEY SAVERS 
COMPARE THESE PRICES 


Puritan Best Patent Flour . . $6.25 per bbl. 
White Poppy Good Patent Flour, $6.00 
All flour in cotton sacks) 
Fancy Roasted Coffee 25 Ibs, 15c; 50 Ibs 144éc. 
Lake White Fish . 100 lb kit $3.75; 70 lb $2.75 
Granulated Sugar, . 25 lb bay $2.00; 100 Ibs 
loose, $7.60. 














GUARANTEE-—The quality of our goods is A 
number one. We guarantee them to be pure, 
clean and wholesome. You may return at our 
expense any groceries you buy which are not 
satisfactory and we will refund your money 
with any transportation charges you have paid. 

The best guarantee is that you will not want 
your money refunded. 

FREE—Our complete price list which quotes 

rock bottom prices on Groceries, Feed and 
Seed. Just saysend me your free price list as 
advertised in The Progressive Farmer. 

Better still order from this Ad any of the goods 
listed which you need at the present time and 
commence today saving money. 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
212 South Tenth St., RICHMOND, VA. 











HUSTLER 













| Machinery is Guaranteed 
| Is aceurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 

led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER | 


Ie a first class Port- 
able Surfacer, Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


SEED PEANUTS 


The original type of ‘Virginia Jumbo” and 
Running peanuts mixed is the safest and 
most profitable. Price 4}4c per pound, sub- 
ject to market fluctuations. _ Terms—cash 
with order. Correspondence invited. 


J. P. GAY 
Franklin, Va. 


BABY CHICKS £0: ‘s'per 100, Young strain. 


Good layers. Gan chipper 
Cc. W. HUNT 








Box 187 








J H. Talley & Son, 





Reute 7 Charlotte, N.C. 





Pure-bred O. I. C. Swine, Silver strain. The large, 
prolific kind. Prices reasonable. Have never had 
any contagious disease in herd. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. MOUNTIAN VIEW FARM, Hickory, ®. an 











MILLWAY’S 

bag ye’ TAMWORTHS 
Registered Tamworth sow pigs, three and 
four months old, from Mammoth sire and 
dams, $10 each, two for $15, or four for 
$25. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CARL WHITE, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS 
The best lot of pigs I ever raised ready for shipment 
$10. each. 50c additional for registration. Defender, Kin 
the: _ Pals Cor. Prof, Ohio oe. and Gold Bond blood 
HE IDEAL F 
D x SIMMONS. | Proprietor, ie Timmonsville, S. Cc. 


TALLEY’S BIG KIND 
POLAND CHINAS One boar 22 months old, pigs 
all sizes young sows and ‘gilts. 
Write us your wants, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Lula, Tennessee 

















THE BEST WAY TO 


BEAT THE 
BOLL WEEVIL 


Is to study our book 


THE BOLL WEEVIL 
PROBLEM 


By B. L. MOSS 


Managing Editor of the Progressive Farmer, 
and put its teachings into practice. 


Price: Cloth 75c; Paper 50c. 
With Progressive Farmer One Year, 
Cleth, $1.40. Paper, $1.15. 


Order Yours Today. 














“I saw 


When writing to advertisers say, 
The Progressive 


your advertisement im 
Femmes,” 


es 
wig 
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Col. D. L. PERRY. 
Auctioneers; Col. GEORGE A. BAIN. 
Col. CAREY M. JONES. 


ELMENDORF’S HERD 


200—Registered Jersey Cattle—500 


ARE TO BE DISPOSED OF AT AUCTION, 


Property of Estate of Mr. J. B. Haggin. 


Her record with first calf being 390 


tbs. 5 oz., and she is not through yet. 


Dis- 


at Elmendorf Farm. 


Distinction’s Oxford Belle has just completed her 
year’s work with 10,619 tbs. 8 oz. milk, 687 tbs. 5 
oz. butter as a four-year-old. 


crease this with maturity. 





MAY 23-24-25, 1916, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Two recent Butter Tests will be of Interest to 
Prospective Buyers 


Fern’s Viola has just recently completed her 
re-entry record for the Register of Merit with 749 


FERN’S VIOLA is by VIOLA’S GOLDEN JOLLY. 
D.’s OXFORD BELLE is by DISTINCTION’S NOBLE. 


Both of these great sires will be represented by 
sons and daughters in the Elmendorf sale. 
tinction’s Noble himself being catalogued. 

These tests show the prepotency of the blood of 
Lady Viola, one of the most perfect dairy ma- 
chines for the type and production ever imported. 

Why not introduce some of this blood into your 


herd through her sons, Noble of Oaklands, God- 
dington Noble or Viola’s Golden Jolly? 

They have taken the show rings by storm for 
the past six years. They are now coming into 
their own in the butter test field and in five years 
from now, 600-pound “Noble” cows will be as plen- 
tiful as 2:30 trotters. 


REGARDING THE SALE CATALOGUE. 


Owing to the demand for Catalogs, the requests are being filled as received, and will be 
mailed in that order. 


Absolutely no Catalogs will be Mailed Except on Request to 


MR. C. H. BERRYMAN, Lexington, Ky. 


TOM DEMPSEY, Sales Manager, 


She, too, will in- 




















WESTERVILLE, OHIO. 


























KEEPING THE BOY AND GIRL ON 
THE FARM 





The Secret of Success Here Lies in 
Early Codperation Between Parents 
and Children and Family and Neigh- 
borhood 


ARENTS, with wider vision than 

their sons and daughters, realize 
the opportunities that farm life offers 
the intelligent young men and women 
—chances that city life very rarely af- 
fords. But the adolescent boy and 
girl are restless, eager for change, 
filled with desires and cravings for 
unknown things. Against this time of 
stress and crisis in the child’s life the 
wise parent will prepare. Affection 
for home folks and home associations 
is not sufficient to keep our children 
satisfied at this time. There must be 
interests of many and varied kinds. 

Taking for granted the facts that 
the atmosphere of the home is pleas- 
ant and comfortable, that the sur- 
roundings of the child, however sim- 
ple, are cleanly and homelike, and 
that he or she is allowed a share in 
the interests and responsibilities of 
the home, as well as in the work, 
there are yet many things that can 
be done to keep our growing children 
happy and contented. 

First of all, see that they have a 
“square deal” according to their idea 
of fairness. Certain duties pertaining 
to the upkeep of the home should fall 
to the share of each. As they codp- 
erate with the parents in the work, 
just so the parents should let them 
realize the tangible results of labor 
by giving them a share of the profits. 
Teach the girl canning and preserv- 
ing, and the various forms of house- 
hold work, that she may turn to ac- 
count financially later. Buy from her 
and let her sell her products for her 
own benefit. For the boy there are 
even a greater number of activities 
for which he may be paid, and which, 
under a wise father’s guidance, might 





become the germ of an absorption in 
farm life. Chicken raising, the squab 
or duck industry, trucking, and many 
like undertakings, on a small scale, 
are profitable and an outlet for youth- 
ful energy. Co6peration in material 
results will mean a growing enthus- 
iasm in the work, no less in the case 
of the boy and girl than the adult. 

Let there be a sufficient amount of 
play in the young life around us, as 
much social intercourse as is possible 
and desirable, and opportunities for 
mental progress along varied lines. 
Remember education broadens the 
outlook and widens the interests. The 
man or woman with a furnished mind 
can find contentment and happiness 
in the simplicities of life, while too 
often it is the empty-headed who 
crave repeated changes, excitement, 


and the “on-the-go” kind of exis- 
LENCE, 
Books and music in the home; a 


circulating library, if one can be ar- 
ranged in the community; a revival of 
the old-time “singing class” and “sew- 
ing bee”; “travel clubs” to study dif- 
ferent countries, peoples and their 
habits, each member collecting mate- 
rial for the meetings, would add to 
the pleasure and profit of rural life. 
There are many fascinating and edu- 
cative games on the market today, 
and so many lines of work that might 
be developed into “hobbies” for the 
young that it doesn’t seem that life 
should ever be monotonous or too 
“deadly quiet” as some complain. The 
exercise of a little codperative 
thought and imagination will banish 
the dull hours and make the days 
seem all too short, no matter how far 
away from the city’s din and bustle. 
MRS. MAUDE WESTCOTT. 
Charleston, S. C. 





AN INFALLIBLE RECIPE 


Little Eunice was attending her first class 
in domestic science and was asked to tell 
briefly the surest way to keep milk from 
souring. And Eunice, who was an exceed- 
ingly practical child, gave, this recipe: 
“Leave it in the cow.’’—Exchange. 





























NORTH CARSLINA MARKETS 
Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 
ducts in the markets of North Carolina, as 
reported to the Division of Markets for the 

week ending Saturday, April 22. 
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tS = 2, ~ uu Ue 
Asheville 9D 14 1$0.57/$1.20/$1.30/$ $0.75 
Charlotte 90 -60] 1.40] 1.50 : 75 
Durham ....| .95 58] E26) .«..1 3,001 1.00 
Fayetteville sont .bS -90| 2.00] 3.00] .78 
Greensboro | .89 -60| 1.40] 1.50] 2.75] .60 
Greenville ..| .80] .60| 1.55] 1.50] 3.50 .70 
Hamlet -{| 1.00) .65] 1. Revere by, ee 
PIARtON. 3.664% | 90} .62] 1: 250) <3] .60 
Monroe .....{ 1.00] .60] 1. 1.40} .-<...) 1.00 
New Bern...| .85| .60] 1.10] 1.15] 3.50] .60 
Raleigh oo] 289] 56| 1.00] 1.35] 3.10] .75 
Scotl’d N’k..| 90] 56] 1. | 1.45] 8.25] .75 
Winston-S’m | .75] 55 1.45] 2.90 65 
Chicago, I1l.—No, 2 White corn 75% @78c, 
(delivered in Raleigh, 90% @93c); No. 2 
Yellow corn, 76@81c, (delivered in Raleigh, 


91@%96e). 





No. 1 Potatoes, per barrel: New York, 
$1.75 @ 2.25; Philadelphia, $3 @ 3.30; Balti- 
more, } @ 3,00, A 

No. 1 Sweet Potatoes, per barrel: New 
York, 50@90c (basket); Philadelphia, $1.50 
@1.75; Baltimore, $1.50@ 2.25. 


PRICES OF COTTON, 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


COTTON SEED AND 
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Greensboro 1 _* ‘je taeeabeote sien es 
Greenville Vic 60c ecccccoce 
Hamlet 11%¢c} 60c eres 
Maxton ..<0 11%e} 60c | 2,000 
MORPOR: s.0<se eas {12 1-16e] GOO Fis savass 
New Bern ..... {| 11.60ce} 65e {| 2,000 
Scotland Neck ..| 1l%c| 63e | 2,200 
BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY PRICES 
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Asheville ...... 36¢c 37c| 18ce] 25¢ ld4c 
CRAFTS occ ccsdocscs 33c] 20c! 15c 
Durham. ..00+ 35c| 30c] 20c] 10c 
Fayetteville ...]..... 38cl17%el 18c 
Greensboro 35c| 85c] 20c! 22c| 14¢ 


Greenville 
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Hamlet oe «| 40e} 20¢ 14¢ 
MGKEOAR ..ccscve | 35ce| 20¢ 12 
MEGRYGS. aa 6:64: sepa siass ; 18¢e} *40¢ 
NCW SOT <orcccle ce as | 40c) 60c¢ #4 OC 
PUGIGIET.  sess:6:0-0:0 387c] 382c) 17 lic 
Scotland Neck .| 385c] 35c| 1l5e 12¢c 
Winston-Salem |..... |. 33c] 22¢ 25 146 

Chicago — Butter, 30 @ 35c (creamery; 


Eggs, 20@20%c (firsts). 
New York — Butter, 
Eggs, 231% @34c (extra fine), 


35164 @ 37 14¢ 


2c (extra). 





DON’T WORK TOO HARD 
= BE,”’ said Mawruss, ‘‘seems to me, y’un- 
derstand, that working as hard as I do 
for ye, I oughter be gettin’ more money.” 
“Well, now, Mawruss, let’s see.’”? said Abe, 
“there are 365 days in the year, ain't it?” 
“Sure,’”’ said Mawruss. 
“Well, then, 
ain’t you?” 


8 hours @ day you're asleep, 


“Sure,” said Mawruss. 

“Well, then, 8 hours is one-third of the 
day, and one-third of 865 days, and that 
leaves 243 days, ain’t it?” 

“Of course,’’ said Mawruss. 

“Well, then, 8 hours a day you be loafin’, 


ain’t you? and 8 hours a day is 
third off, and that makes 122 days.” 
“That's right,’’ said Mawruss. 


another 


“Well, 122 days from 243 is 121, 
“That’s so,’”’ said 


ain’t it?” 
Mawruss, 


“Well, then, you know every Sunday we 
close down, and that makes 52 days, and 121 
minus 52 makes it 69 days, ain’t it?” 

“That’s right,’’ said Mawruss, 

“Well, then, we also been closin’ every 
Saturday half holiday all through the year, 
ain’t it? and that makes 26 days, and 26 


days off 69 days makes 48 days, ain't it?” 

“Sure,” said Mawruss, 

“Well, then, 2 weeks of the year you been 
loafin®? on a vacation, and that makes 14 
days, and 14 days off 43 leaves 29 days.” 

“It is,” said Mawruss. 

“And there 
you said you and was 
bein’ showed a good time by them cloak and 
suit fellers and you can’t count that, 
that makes 14, and 14 from 29 leaves 15 
days, ain’t it?” 

“Sure,’”’ said Mawruss. 


was another two weeks when 


was buying goods, 


and 


“And now I been noticin’ you been takin’ 
an hour off for lunch day, and that 
makes 14 days, and 14 days leaves 1 day.” 

“It does,’’ said Mawruss. 

“Well, I know you didn’t work that day,’ 
said Abe, ‘‘cause that was Rosh Hashonah,” 
—Rotarygrams, 
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Saturday, May 6, 1916] 
KEEP THE GARDEN AT WORK 


How to Have a Good Garden, and 
Some Suggestions for Keeping It 
Busy the Year Round 


HE home 
most 


of the 
of cutting 


garden is one 
important means 
down expenses and producing the 
living of the family on the farm. It 
has been shown that 80 per cent of 
the supplies for the table can be 
furnished from a good garden the 
year round; therefore no work on the 
farm should be considered of more 
importance than the work of the gar- 
den. It is truly a source of large 
profit and also a source of comfort 
and health. 

Every reader of this article should 
resolve to have a good garden this 
year. The results are sure to be prof- 
itable if it given proper attention. 
For best results a home canner to 
save the surplus products of the gar- 
den should be procured. The cost of 
a canner small. It will pay many 
times its cost. 


is 


is 
Select for the garden a rich, loamy 
soil; break the ground 8 to 12 inches 
deep, “edging” the furrows to prevent 
putting the subsoil on top. Harrow 
well, two or three times, the same 
day the breaking is done, to pulverize 
the lumps before they become hard 


clods. Prepare it with extra care and 
apply barnyard manure liberally. Re- 
member that this plot should, and 
will, if treated properly, save per acre 


from $200 to $500 on your expense ac- 
count: so do not hesitate to use ma- 
nure liberally at the rate of 20 to 30 
tons per acre, if available. The ma- 
nure should be well rotted and thor- 
oughly incorporated in the soil; in 
fact. to do good farming here, if not 
anywhere else on the farm. 

A well prepared seed bed must be 


made, using a high-grade fertilizer 
with about 7 per cent phosphate, 5 


per cent nitrate, 7 per cent potash, or 
as nearly this as practicable, applying 
at the rate of from 500 to 1,000 pounds 
per acre. 

Time to plant.—The following dates 


suit the central part of the Cotton 
Belt, ni ewhere the time of planting 
should vary from one to three weeks, 
according to conditions and location: 


January—Sow lettuce, ~ cabbage, 
garden peas, mustard, onions. Plant 


the following in boxes, to be trans- 
planted after danger of frost is past: 
Tomato, pepper, beet, eggplant. 

February — Sow garden peas, spin- 
ach, kale, lettuce, radish, turnip, Irish 
potato, and carrot. Transplant beet 
and strawberry. 

March—Sow snap beans, sweet 
corn, cucumber, squash, cantaloupe, 
spinach, rape, onion, mustard, pars- 
ley, radish, cauliflower, carrot, beet 
and bunch Lima beans. For later 
transplanting: Tomato, collard, cab- 
bage. 

April—Sow beans, sweet corn, to- 
matoes, beets, popcorn, Swiss chard, 
okra, eggplant, kohlrabi, cucumber 
carrot, melon, parsnip, squash, salsi- 
fy, pumpkin, rape, sweet potatoes. 
Transplant pepper, asparagus, straw- 
berry, tomato. 

May — Sow beans, sweet 
squash, okra, cucumber, melon, 
ery. Transplant tomatoes. 

June— Sow beans, sweet’ corn, 
squash, cucumber, melon. Transplant 
tomatoes, sweet potatoes. 

July—Sow beans, sweet corn, Brus- 
sels sprouts, carrot, rutabaga, cucum- 
ber, perennial hardy flower seed. 
Transplant collard plants. 

August—Sow Irish potatoes, beans, 
beets, kohlrabi, carrot, turnip, garden 


corn, 
cel- 


peas, perennial hardy flower seed. 
Transplant tomato, cauliflower, cab- 
bage, celery. 

September—Sow lettuce, spinach, 
kale, mustard, winter radish, parsley, 
carrot, celery. Transplant lettuce, 
endive. 


October—Sow kale, hardy perennial 


flower seed. Transplant lettuce, en- 
dive. 

November and December—Trans- 
plant. cabbage, asparagus, rhubarb, 
strawberry, bush fruits, such as 


‘ 


blackberries, red raspberries, purple 
cane and black raspberries, dewber- 
ries.—N. C. Extension News. 





The Slow Barrel Process for Making 
Cider Vinegar 


HE slow process for making a Ci- 

der vinegar is the simplest meth- 
od, although having the disadvantage 
of requiring a long time for comple- 
tion. In the formation of vinegar 
from cider two different fermenta- 
tions take place. The first, which is 
known as the alcoholic fermentation, 
converts the sugar of the sweet cider 
into alcohol, and when this fermen- 
tation is completed the resulting pro- 
duct is known as hard cider. The 
fruit used should be free from dirt 
and rot, both from health considera- 
tions and to avoid undesirable flavor 
and the danger of introducing organ- 
isms which will interfere with the 
normal changes, The casks for stor- 
age must be clean for the same rea- 
son. The alcohol fermentation will 
be hastened by keeping the cider ina 
moderately warm place, and the cider 
should not be stored in a cool cellar 
until the alcoholic fermentation has 
been completed. For the manufac- 
ture of vinegar it is highly essential 
that this fermentation should be 
thorough, for upon the amount of al- 
cohol produced at this point depends 
the strength of the vinegar which can 
be obtained. 

The barrel to be used for the con- 
version first thoroughly soaked 
with strong vinegar and then placed 
on its side with the bung hole up. It 
is filled to within a few inches of the 
top with the hard cider and a few 
quarts of good vinegar containing a 
little mother added to hasten the 
acetification. The second kind of fer- 
mentation takes place at this point, 
and is known as the acetic fermenta- 
tion, by means of which the alcohol 
of the hard cider converted into 
acetic acid. In order that this fer- 
mentation shall take place rapidly, i 
is necessary that the cider shall be in 
contact with. air, and for this purpose 
the bung should be left open so as to 
allow free access of air. The aceti- 
fication should be allowed to proceed 


is 


is 


until a vinegar of at least 45 to 50 
grains strength has been developed 
and then racked into a clean barrel 


and tightly bunged up until ready for 
use. Should the vinegar remain too 
long in the barrel, if there is free ac- 
cess of air, it begins to lose strength, 
the acid being destroyed. This is 
where many people err. 

It may be added that a 45 to 50 
grain vinegar is a vinegar contain- 
ing 4% to 5 per cent of acetic acid. 
Since the smatl producer will not us- 


. 


ually have the means of accurately | 


measuring the acid strength of 
product, it may be stated that a vin- 
egar of this strength is what would 
commonly be judged by the taste to 
be a good vinegar. 

The process referred to in the di- 
rections as racking is simply the 
transferring of the product to the 
clean barrel, leaving out as much as 
possible of any sediment which may 
have formed in the old barrel. 





Guard Our Natural Agricultural 
Monopolies 


HE North Carolina farmer has a 


his | 





natural monopoly in the produc- | 


tion of cotton, peanuts, and tobacco,” 
says Mr. Johnson, of the Office of 
Farm Management. “If these mo- 
nopolies are properly safeguarded by 
other food crops and livestock, then 
there need be no fear of his making 
a comfortable living. We see the 
same principle exemplified in the case 
of a football team. There is generally 
two or three men on the team who 
comprise its strength and aggressive- 
ness. The other eight or nine men 
aid and guard the work of these men. 

“That’s what should happen in the 
farm methods of the state. Let the 
farmer pick out the two or three 
crops to which his soil is best suited, 
and, letting these do his main work, 
assemble a team around them that 


will win him the game. Cotton is a 
natural monopoly of the South, and 
peanuts and tobacco nearly so. Rec- 
ords show that corn, hay, and the 
small grains are barely more than ex- 
pense payers. They would not do so 
well as the profit earners, but will fit 
in fine as a guard Livestock 
falls in about the same class as the 
small grains and corn in this state; 
but the natural monopoly in cotton, 
peanuts, and tobacco the North Caro- 
lina farmer does have, and our rec- 
ords show that if these crops are 
properly aided and upheld by live- 
stock and other crops, they will re- 
turn a good profit for the money in- 
vested.” 


crop. 





The Cultivation of Corn 


HE main object in the cultivation 

of corn is to establish a shallow 
mulch to prevent the escape of mois- 
ture from the soil, and incidentally to 
tree the soil from weeds and grass. 
it easy, then, to see that a flat, 
shallow cultivation, not over two or 
three inches deep, with an implement 
that least interferes with the root 
system, will give best results. If the 
ground has crusted, the first cultiva- 
tion may be done with the section 
harrow across the rows before the 
corn is up. The same implement may 
be used profitably after the corn is 
up till it is four or five inches high, 
running the harrow diagonally or in 


is 


a different direction each time. The 
first cultivation after the harrow 
should be done with a seven-tooth 


cultivator, or some similar implement. 
This cultivation must be thorough 
and establish a soil mulch all over the 
row that should be maintained all the 
time. To cultivate deeper would in- 
terfere with the tiny roots and cut 
off some of the food supply. 

It is difficult to say how often corn 
should be cultivated, as that will de- 
pend on the weather conditions. If it 
rains every week the ground will 
form a crust. This must be broken 
and the soil mulch restored, or the 
moisture will be lost by evaporation. 
Cultivation along this line should con- 
tinue till the corn is in tassel, or even 


till silking time, if soil condition de- 
mands it.—J. L. Hiers, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


‘half a 
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THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


held steady 
unchanged 
there has no 
amount of business 
Speculative sentiment continued 
nervous and unsettled, but the market keeps 
up remarkably considering the circum- 
stances, , Cotton has so far been affected less 
the crisis than any of the other 
markets, Of course this is 
of have not 
and tumbled over each other in a mad rush 
to sell. They have been content to supply 
the demand as it developed, and allow the 
gradual absorption of the stock to progress. 

It is to be noted that we still have a good 
deal of cotton for sale. Although American 
mills are Tredited with having taken over 
million bales in excess of last year 
so far this season,’ owing to the much small- 
er exports, there remains a remainder yet 
unsold of about 5,500,000 bales, including a 
surplus carried over from last season of 
2,000,000. This quantity is quite within 
manageable proportions, but a continuation 
of conservative tactics is necessary to main- 
tain values against adverse developments. 
Except the improbable coming of peace 
the meantime, there seems nothing to 
vent a surplus left to swell the new 
crop. It true this surplus will in any 
event be much smaller than the one success- 
fully carried last year, but an increase in 
the coming crop will do more than make up 
for that trifle. We cannot keep on forever 
carrying a surplus as a constant menace to 
the market. We make cotton to sell it and 
not to keep it as a basis of bearish argu- 
ments. We have seen again and again how 
a large crop brings disaster and a moderate 
one brings prosperity. And besides, we know 
we are safer provide for a more 
share of what we need and can 
as produce ourselves. 
W.. &, 


HE market 
with 
report. 


has all the week, 
the last 


especial 


quotations 
While 
activity, a fair 
done, , 


from 
been 
has been 
has 
well 
by leading 
because holders 
panic-stricken 


cotton become 


in 
pre- 
help 
is 


when we 
liberal 


as well 


just 


WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga, 









Free Book on 
wea Silage 
**The Feed that Pays,’’ our new book- 
let telling why silage should be grown 
and how silos benefit farmers, free to 
any address. Write today. 


G. M. Davis & Son 
Established 1888 
809 Laura St. Palatka, Fla. 
Makers of Cypress Silos, Water Tanks, Etc. 




















ner?” 





- canning outfits are no longer an experiment. 
sands of women are saving for their tables each year $50 to $100 worth 
of good food which would be wasted—adding to the health and comfort 
of their families—and making the money they want 
for new clothes and vacation trips. 


You must have a Canner—the question is ‘Which Can- 
Our business for 58 years 
Southern Women the best in stoves and ranges. 
to give you the BEST in neane cupping | pie 
LAR BUSINESS with Southern 

furnish you the ENTERPRISE CANNING © 
equipment ready to use at no 
a cheap outfit—only made to sell, 


Buy a Canner “Once in a Lifetime”—The ENTERPRISE. 

Write us today for catalog and prices and see why. 

PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG.CO., dept.D, Nashville, Team. 
A Million Dollar Concern with 58 Years’ Experience 





Thou. 


as been to give 


ow we are ready 


Our MILLION DOL. 
makes it —_, for us to 
UTFIT with. complete 


higher price _ you would pay for 





First to see that the fire box is roomy and arranged so that 
the top and oven will heat quickly; that heat regulation is 
positive for fast and slow cooking—and that material and 
construction guarantee long service. 


RICHMON 


meet these conditions absolutely. 


STOVES and 
RANGES 


Their scientific design 


practically guarantees against food waste, cuased by improper 
heating. They are built fromthe best gray iron cas ings giv- 


ing maximum durability and rust resistance. 


Ovens are high, 
fire box can’t clog with ashes and they are equipped with ev- 
ery convenience and labor saving device to insure good cook- =a 
ing and save time in the kitchen. Write for booklet compiled 


re 
i 


by experts, giving unusual information about Stoves and - Me 


Ranges—Examine the Richmond line at your dealers. 


Richmond, Va. 


Richmond Stove Co., Mfrs. 





pee GR ana RES 








SHIPPED QUICK 


FROM RUBBER ROO! ING . 
LITTLE FREIGHT 


~ Famous Spotless Rubber Roofing—the South's favorite roofing 
material. We are roofing headquarters; over 5,000,000 sq. ft. sold to southern | 4 
Astrictly first-quality weather-proof, water-tight roofing, 

South’s Mail Order House’”’ at % to % less than usual 
Prices. One-piece rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement; easy to lay; 
fully guaranteed. Write for free samples and catalog of 5000 bargains. 
The Spotless Co., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 











farmers last year. 


T\. sold direct by “* 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 
AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
eader ir 
ere . 
the rate f 
If adv t is to appear once, 
{/ cents a if twice cents 
tim word, et Each 
! or (inclu each 
oO 1h 1 and 
nts as separate word. <Ad- 
not accepted without cash 
order, If the rate seems high, re- 
iber it would cost you $1,600 for 
2 alone to send a to each of 
$0,000 homes to whi carry your 
it this low rate ips accepted 
amounts less than $1 
Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 


























| MACHINERY | 





For Sale 
teen fifty per 
Cttumwa, Iowa. 


—-New 


Gasoline 
horse-power. G. W. 


engines, Se€V 


Killinger, 





| HELP WANTED | 





water 
Best 


svstems an 
light, 














esman- 
Experience 


tory. 


instructions sent 
c o., Danville, Va 











Products 
Cincinnati, 


Compa 
Ohio. 





A girl or woman to 
for permanent home. 
romt, N. C 

Agents Wanted—To 


dad acety 


cost. 


Company. Ottu iwa, 
Salesmen—We want 
1ustlers to sell fruit tree 
stock. Good proposition 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, 





high-c s 
> unnecessary. 
and promotion for steady workers. 


you. 


. “Box Bs 


ny, 


do general 
Box 


honorable, 


Concord, Ga. 








housewor 


oo, Rt. 4; 


farm 
plants, 


‘11 and install 
iene 1g 








lowa, 


energetic 
other nursery 
ht ‘man, 


s and 


for the 





ss Tobacco z Fac- 
Good pay 
Complet 


Pie dmont Tobacco 





~ Wanted—aA log “woods | fore E ll sell 
a part interest in modern equipment, part 
casl balance easy terms, A good 
c a steady hustler. Reference re- 
quired. Cc. S. Tarkenton, Rt. 1, Mackeys, 








4582 





North Carolir 

Agents—Delicious “soft drinks in concen- 
trated form. Always ready—just add water, 
economical, absolutely pure. Every house- 
wife wants them, 14 different kinds. Enor- 
mous demand. 3ig summer sellers, money 
comes easy. 250 other popular-priced, fast 
selling, household necessities We furnish 
free outfits. Write today— American 





American Bldg., 





[ POSITIONS WANTED | 





Position W 
mendations 
trose, Miss. 


ante 
furn 


d—As 


ished, 


rit 
gin 


foreman. Recom- 
> Se: \bney, Mon- 





| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 





Wanted—Cecil’ 
and places 


positions. Addre 


young 


s Business College 
men 
‘ss Spartanburg 
or Anderson, S. C. 


trains 
good 
Greenville, 


and women in 





| LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 





Round Hill, Va. 


Berkshires—Size, 


quality. EB. HH: 


James, 





English 
M. Ww ilder 


pair. Address 
Hill, N. C. 





Be rkshire 

Castolia, N. 
~ Big Bone Berkshire Pigs—Going at 
Ridge 


Oak 


i igs—Short 
LaF 


noses. J. 


$10 a 


Farm, Chapel 





Registered 
now ready. 
erfordton, N. C. 

Berkshires—Te 
12 months old. 
gia. henry C. 


Berkshires for Sa 
Westminster 


n gilts _ 
Young pigs, 10 to 12 
Wall, 





10ice lot 
School, Ruth- 





boars, 6 to 
weeks 


and si six 


Rockingham, N. C. 





For 
ey and 
tirely 
Richmond, Va. 


express 





satisfactory. 


Sale—Registered 
charges 
Chas. L, 


Berkshire 


Pigs, 
refunded if 
Todd, 


mon- 
not en- 
Box 209, 





Registered 
ters 
Shipped on 
D. _Dic kinson, 


app 








tegist ered 10 
ton and Ellis, 


Berkshire 
of Masterpiece 


roval, 


weeks Duroc s—$7.50. 
Monticello, Ga. 


and 
farmer's 
Burkeville, 


DU ROC-JERSEY s 


Pigs—Out of daugh- 

other large sows. 
prices. WwW. 
Va. 





Ben- 





egistered Du 
Gordon Wood, 


Registered 
isfaction 
field, S.C 


guaran 


Registered 


breeding fine 














roc Pigs—Defender 
Sandersville, Ga. 


Durocs—Very 


teed. 


Duroc 


Jersey 
individuals. 


strain. 





cheap. Sat- 
Kemp, Edge 


best, 
Bo 


“Pigs—Be st “of 
Price right. 





























George S. Larkin, Augusta, Ga. 
“puroe Pi prrowed by daughters of 
Defender and others, 10 to 25 dollars each, 
grier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 

Big Type Registered Duroc pigs—12 
weeks old. sest breedi Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Pine View Farm, “Chalybeat 
Springs, N. C 

Duroc-Jerseys—Registered boars and gilts, 
ten months old, future prize winners, from 
$5,000 boar, $20 2 and yaad each, None 
better in A'merica, Write today. Leslie D. 
Kline, Stephens City, Va. 

ESSEX 

Pedigreed Pigs—E. A. Aldridge, 

Randleman, N..:. 
TAMWORTHS 

Registered, pedigreed, Canadian and Amer- 

ican Tamworths. Crowhurst Farms, Box 
= 1035, Asheville, N. C. 
Oo. I, C's. 
~ Registered Oo. I. C. Pigs—H. A. Bolick, 


Hickory, N.C. 


te. 
stock. 


Pigs 





(Silver's 
Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C. 





' 





| 
| 
| 








POLAND-CHINA 
Poland-C = is. 
Loray, N. C. 





-‘gistered 
Brown, 


Service boar, 


te 
J. B. 



































Registered, big boned, 450-pound 
Pigs and sows ! old, Sunnyside “arm, 
lle, Va, 
ered Poland-China Hogs—Big type, 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no Kin. Sat unteed, Write 
now. W . Ww. Johnso n, ‘Dany » Ky. 
Reg a Type Poland-China P 3— 
> } Pr nett § “a Wonder, Mowe's 
at Jumbo,” ‘Sampson the Great Boars 
in 1,000-pound class. Booking orders. Sat- 
isfaction aranteed, Hill Brook Stock 
Farm, South Boston, Va. 
GUERNSEYS 
For Sal Registered Guernsey bull, 2 
years old. Sired by “Pride of Day’s Pride.” 
Bo Griffin, Marshville, N. C. 
Registered Guernseys — sest families; 
young stock for sale at reasonable prices. 


Oweenee Farm, Jonesboro, Tenn 


HEREFORDS 


Hiereford 
Hickory, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS 


Farms 
pure-bred, 


Registered 


Bullis—J. A. 





3eacondale Newport News, Va., 














offers six registered Holstein bull 
calves at fifty to one hundred each. yi. te 
Jones 
JERSEYS 
Liegistered Jersey I Is for Sale Richly 
bred. Prices reasonable. F. B. Gordon, Sa- 
lem, Va. 


Jersey Bulls for Sal 


Reyistered 



















Send for price list. Oakwood F< 
ton, N. C 

Registered Jersey I ac for ser- 

e, Fifty dollars 1 month oid 
t nty-flive dollars, First order th, cash 
secures them. “Golden Ferns Lad’ and 
“Eminent” Breeding. Tube reulin tested by 
Government, Few cows al Heifers, Ever- 
green Farms, Rice, Va. 

SHORTHORNS 

For Sale—Three fine registered Shorthorn 
bulls, all tuberculin tested. Wm. N. Me 
born, Dublin, Va. 

ood and eles Shorthorn male 

c for sale. C. McAllister, . FF. D; 








3 undesville, S, . 
Finely developed registered Scotch bull. 
Dam, a rare Cruickshanks Gwendoline, 


daugh ter of Randall by Whitehall 
Commander of Fashion by 
1ion, by Whitehall 


Sultan. 
Leader of 
Marshall, by White- 





hall Sultan, Knapp School Farm, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

HORSES “AND JACKS 
Shetlands—Cunningham, Brandy, Va. 
High-class Welch and Grad: Ponies— 

Julius McInnes, Darlington, S. C. 
One six year old Spanish Jack at bi 
gain, $1900. Guaranteed perfect. R. c. 





Vienna, Ga. 





For Sale—Pair 





















matched, sound, kind, true, 
1,100-pound, 5 year geldings, 350. N. S. 
Mott, Dixondale, Va. 

For Sak At auction, on “Wednesda iy, 2} lay 
10th, 1916, at this place, Registered Hack- 
ney Stallion, 8 years old, in fine shape, sound, 
broke to harnes and a foal getter. Good 
reasons: for selling. & Cox, € larkton, N.C 

SHEEP AND GO: ATs 
Nannies, Billys, prices. S. 


Kids—Farmers’ 
Rothrock, ‘Rockwell, 2. 

Half to 
kind for 


‘three-fourths 

foundation of 
mate by August. Prices: 
$8.50; twenty at $7.50. 
Branchville, Va. 


Lambs the 
flock, Will do to 
Each $10; ten at 
Meherrin Farm, 


Dorset 


Pure-bred Cunre gistered) “Angora ¢ Goats at at 





LEGHORNS 
Single 
eggs $1. 





Pure-bred 
only. 20 
ton, Va. 


Leghorns 
Welling- 


3rown 
Larkin, 


Comb 
Mrs. L. 








eghorn 
Shelby 


Comb Brown 
Dover Mull, Rt. 6, 


Pure-bred Single 
Sgs $1 per 15. 
orth Carolina, 








.ook—15 pure-bred Brown Leghorn 
vered for 75c, M. W. Jackson, 
North Carolina, 


eges 
Kedenton, 


Young's 
for 15. 
Farm, 


strain White Leghorn 
3aby chicks, 10c each. 
Macon Ga. 


eggs, $1.00 
Ocmulgee 


White Leghorn 
st layers. E 
Conover, N. 


World's 


Leslie Bo- 








Single Comb White Legh -(Wyckoft 
' strain) New York noted winter layers, Tic 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, 


Crouse, N. C. 





















s—Guaranteed hatch —- From White 
288-eg rapnested strain, $6 100. 
| Satisfaction guaranteed. Solitude Farm, 
Cartersville, Va. 
Prize Winning Single Comb White Leg- 
ns 15 S, postage paid; $5 per 
dred. delivery guaranteed, | ae = 
aves, Pag oa, 6. C. 
White Leghorns that lus with the habit 
bred in them. -s for hatching from Bar- 
ron trapnested hens wit! records, 


! 
| 


big egg 
Sidney Johnson, Boydton, Va. 





May chicks, 10c. Order 
delivery. Lay z pullets 
stock; a layers. 

Le ghorns, Lucerne Farm, Int 


now for 
and 


Single 


prompt 
hens, a. ii 

Com} 
Culpeper, Va. 











Eggs “from Barron's ‘apnested strain 
White Leghorns, Am« eatest layer 
bred direct from winning pens. Write 
circulars. Setting $1.50; 100 $7, Franklin 









Poultry Yards, Franklin, Va. 

Single Comb~ 3rown Te) sho! Only Hus- 
selman’s_ strain, Breeders selected from 
nearly 500 hens; free range the year round 
on ideal location. Equipment modern and 

Eggs $6 per hundred, Order now. 





eomplete. 
I 


rank Puryear, Orange, Va. 









For Sale—Baby Chicks by the thousand. 
5,000 Young strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horn day old chicks every week, hatched 
from our specially mated breed at 10c 
each, in lots of 25 or more Hatching eggs 
per 15, $1.50; per 50, $8; per 100, $5. Place 
your order early. Alabama Leghorn Farms 


Co., Ensley, Ala. 





MINORCAS 
ack Minorca Eggs—15 for $1. B. M. 
haw, Randleman, N. C, 


ORPINGTONS 


Orpington Es 
Asheboro, N 








—Dollar_ sitting. 





zZle Comb Buff 


ig Orping ton ¢ eEEgs , $1.50 30; 
$4.50 100: baby chicks 12¢ Cook's strain. 
No checks, Shamrock Farm, Jeftre as; Wa. 













Sges from fine Single ( ‘omb White Or- 
pingtons, 15 $1.50. Mrs. M. . Stevenson, 
Edgew ater P oultr y Farm, Pungote ague 

My B uff “Orping gtons averaged 150 eggs 
cleared $5 each last year. They will ore ak 
that record this season. Eggs reduced to 
75e setting for May. Mrs, W. D. Dickinson, 
Burkeville, Va 

Highest Type Buff Orpingtons, in size, 
shape and finish. Prize winners: persistent 
layers. My customers say, ‘“‘They make the 
biggest record as winter layers.” Eggs, 
$1.50 for 15. Dz. S. Glenn, Prospe c t, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


15 selected § Single 
ted eggs, $1.25, 
Rocky Mount, N. 


Single 





Rhode 
Beulah 


Island 
Brake, 


Cc omb 
prepaid. 
a 





Comb Reds—Blue ; Ribbon winners. 


Standard type and color; bred to lay. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15 by parcel post. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N. C 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














Eggs from Blue Andalusians, White Faced 
Black Spanish and Dutch Lakenvelders, 15 
for $1.50. H. C. Thurmond, Commerce, Ga, 

aes BEANS 

Mammoth Yellow Soj: Beans—W ; S Dads 
ley, Lake Landing, N. Cc. 

Osceola Velvet Bea earliest, larg- 
est, prolific, $1 peck; S. A. Wolfe, 
Jay, Fila. 

90. Day Velvet Beans—$1.50 per bushel. 


Well cleaned. J. S. Tatum, Tunnel 
Ali bata, 


Spring, 





“Velvet B 3cans—Late ~ Spec kled bushel; 
‘hina or Yokohama _ $2.75. Fr Lloyd, 
Quiney, Fla, 
arly Speckled Velvet Be 
ohama, 1 F 












Woolfolk, Fort Valley, ¢ 





Early Green Soja Beans, $8 bushel. 
low Mammoth Soja Beans $1.50 bushel f. o. 


b. cars, s. 


Woodley, Rt. 2, Box 54, 
Creswell, N. Cc. 





100-Day Speckled Velvet Beans—Re- 
cleaned $1.50 bushel: 100 bushels $1 bushel, 
Check with order, Plant till June. Refer- 









ence: First National Bank. Bowles Farms 
Evergreen, Ala. 

Five Thousand Bushels Early Speckled 
Velvet Beans, at $1 per bushel. Cash 
with order. No order too small, none too 
large, if interested in large quantity wire 
for special price. Can make shipment. Wild 
Bros., Hardware Co., Evergreen, Ala. 

For Sale—100-Day Speckle Velvet Beans, 
$1.50 bushel; single bushel, $1.75. Tron, Un- 
known, Whippoorwill, Brabham a 





Mixed, $1.50. 
Carolina 


White 
Running 


Spanish 


peanuts, 5c pound. Chu- 








fas, 9c pound. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga, 

We are still selling the celebrated 90-Day 
Velvet Beans at $1.65 bushel: 90c half bush- 
el; 50c¢ peck. We have sold several thous- 
and bushels of these beans to satisfied cus- 
tomers, and we can satisfy you. Send us 
your order and get beans that will germin- 
ate at ast 90 per cent. Kirby Seed Com- 
pany, Gaffney, S. ¢ 

CORN 

Extra Fine, Heavy Yielding, White and 

Yellow Seed Corn—$1.60 bushel. Stacy's 


Farm, Amelia, Va. 



























Carefully Selected sah i can 6 «6vJune= Seed 
Corn—Plant after grain, Write for sam- 
ple. L. L. Hester, Mt. ¢ otek. B.C, 

Boone County Seed Corn—Raised seve 
five bushels per acre on seventy 
bush Stone Gate Farm, Peters! 

Biggs Prolific—The highest yielding va- 
riety in C Selected sced, peck, 75c3 
bushel, Vv. H. Stevenson, Pungo- 
teague, 

Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Or nated, suc- 
cessfully grown and bred by ah sigzs 
over 20 years. This highly prolific corn has 
made 175 bushels per acre, frequently 1: 
always a good crop. North Carolina Agri- 














cultural Department’s latest report states 

this corn at Edgecombe Test Farm yielded 

highest as long as records have been pub- 

lished (six years). $3 bushel; $5 two bush- 

els; $1 peck, Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotland 
Neck, N. C. : 
COTTON 

Redding’s Select Cotton Se -d for Sale—$1 





per bushel. Selwyn Farm, 


PEANUTS 
~ Peanuts—Florida | 
White Spanish $1.75; 
Reduced prices 10 


Charlotte, N. 








Runner $ $1 p pe 1 bushel; 
Valencia Spanish $2 


2.25. 
bushel and up. Tested 























al bareain Wilt) well one op more=-and. fiat under bond. , Williamson & Dennis, Gaines- 
come will be first served. These goats are en _ROCKS — AILE riaae — Sees 
more profitable than sheep and there is a gsgs from prize winning White Rocks, 15 To Planters—I have 500 bushels of home- 
good demand for the Mohair... R. De. Hern- tor $1. W. A. Coffin, Asheboro, N. Cc. ‘ grown seed peanuts that I will sell at 85c 
don, Chapel Hill, N. C. -——— —_— in 50-bushel lots or over; and 95c a bushel 
ee ——- nthe ~ Quality Barred | ‘Rocks—Eggs and cocker- in lots less than 50 bushel. Check to cover 
DOGS els. Stacy’s Poultry Farm, Amelia, Va. with order. Z. A. McClaran, Reddick, Fla. 
Pedigreed Collie Pups. George Turberville, Barred Plymouth Rocks—Thompson strain. PEAS 
Fairfax, Va. Eggs, $2 per 15. G. Virgil Bodenheimer, 
: Peete: rs <n hae are) x : ree ap = 
" Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, | [Romasville, N. ¢ ee ee hee re bushel. Os 


Herndon, Va. 





j Nice male Fox Terrier Pups for la $5 
each, H. C. Thurmond, Commerce, Ga 


| 








Six Female Pure-bred Collie _ Pups—Well 
marked, Charlie Nicholson, Wilmington, 
Virginia. 
| 

Two Male Pointer Pups—$5 each. Guar- 





("POULTRY AND EGGS | 


anteed to please. 
colnton, N. C 


At Stud—Two 
ed Parbold 


Clifton 
.. Route 5. 


Tutherow, Lin- 








magnificent 
Powhattan, for 


Collies, 
$15. 


Import- 
Tazewell 


gen, by International Champion Parbold 
Picador, fee $10. Airedale stud from 

pion stock, fee $10. Fox Terrier, 
Carolina Kenne ‘Is, Reidsville, N. Cc. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Re ‘gistercd 3erkshire 

calf. _A. J. Merrill 

F ine Registered 
Pigs. Mine will 


Sandersville, Ga, 








and Jersey 
Leicester, N, 


pigs 
& Son, 











Duroc Pig 
you. 





"Essex 
Murphy 


Gilts: 
Ben 


please 











Bred-to-lay, Pure-bred Barred Rocks— 
None better. ee 15 for $1. Thos. H. 
Rogers, Clyde, N. 


Extra laying Saicck Rocks—Eggs, Thomp- 
son strain, Satisfaction guaranteed. One 
dollar 15. Western Slope Ranch, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 











Mapleville Barred Plymouth 





Rock Farn 


= 
Pure strain, extra fine birds; 200 hens, 18 
cocks. 12 eggs, 65c; 5 dozen, $3: 10 dozen, 


$5; 20 dozen, $9; 30 
office money order. 
Postpaid. H. H. 
North Carolina. 


WYANDOTTES 


Silver Wyandotte 
for 15. W. B.: 


dozen, $12. 
Orders filled 
Hobgood, Mer., 


Send Post- 
promptly. 
Mapleville, 





Eggs—Prize 
Caviness, 
DUCKS 
-Young Runner 
to eight weeks old. State 
supply and best cash 
Cheriton, Va. 


winners, 
$1 Leesburg, Va. 


Si. 








Wanted Ducks, from four 
number you can 


price. J. B. Wise, 

















ANCONAS 
5 Shepherd's An onas—World’s bes ; 
cheap. Free booklet. Leslie Bolick, Con- 
over, N. C. 
ANDALUSIANS 
Andalusians—Prize-winning Blue Anda- 
lusians, Most beautiful. Greatest layers, 
Eggs cheap. Free booklet. Leslie 3olick, 
Conover, N. C. 
BLACK SPANISH 
Black Spanish—Beautiful Plumage. Great 
layers, Eggs cheap. Free Booklet. Leslic 
Bolick, Conover, N. C. 
CORNISH 
Cornish Indians—High-class hens, $1 each, 


eggs $1 eae” for thirty days. C. T. Miller, 


Hartsville, Ss. 





HAMBURGS 





strain)—Re gistered 


Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs, 


17 $1. J. 
F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 





| Buff Rock, 


GUINEAS 
Guineas, $1 
$5. Eggs $1 per 15; 45 eggs 


B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


TURKEYS 


White African each, 


$2.50. 





Mammoth Bronze 





Turkeys—Egegs 25 cents 

each. W. G. Crow, Red Oak, Va. 
Mammoth White Holland Turkey Eggs— 
$3 per dozen. Took first premium; none 


better. J. F. Pollard. Greenville, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Wanted—Everybody to send for 
price list on thoroughbred poultry. 
Poultry Yards, Luray, Va. 
—Best blood $1 per 15. Barred and 

3rown and White Leghorns, An- 
conas, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Pearl Guineas, Mrs. Frank Johnson, Louise, 
Virginia, 








reduced 
Luray 





Eggs!! 


“pill a and g& get 15 Bradley’s 
Young’s Single Comb White 
or Northrup’s Single Comb Black 
eggs, by parcel post, from prize 
Oscar Hege, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Send a dollar 
Barred Rocks, 
Leghorns, 
Minorca 
winners, 











-25 per 
car High, Whiteville, N, C. 

35 bushels Whippoorwills and White peas. 
S. T. Liles, Brown Summit, N. Cc. 














Mixed P eas—Sound, recleanc d, ; bush- 
el; HH, 2: Gillespie, Hartsville, Ss. 

Mixed Seed | Peas—$1.2 5 per ‘bushel. ~ Hoke 
Oil & Fertilizer Co Raeford, N. C 

Sound Mixed aS 40 - r “bushel, 
Theodore Empie, Wilmington, N. 

150 Bushels sound, pure Iron peas, "eis 
per bushel, J. M. Jackson, Rt. 2, Sumter, 
8. Cc, 

For Sale—Black Peas, 125 bushels, $1.40 
per bushel. John A, Stephenson, McCullers, 
North Carolina. ‘ 

For Sale—Whippoorwills and Wonderful 


or Unknown peas at $1.50 per bushel. N, 





Bell, Calhoun, Ala, 

For Sale—Sound Mixed Clay Peas, : 
Iron peas, .40; sacked, f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. 
J. H. Mve Sumter, 8S. Cc. 





500 bushels 
Conway, S. C. certified 


W. Percy Hardwick, 
Peas for 


f.0.b. 


order. 


mixed sound peas, $1.40 
check with 
Conway, S. C. 


Sale—Mixed, $1.25; Whippoor- 











wil 4 Write for prices on other va- 
rieties. Catawba Produce Co., Conover, N. C. 

For Sale—Mixed cowpeas at $1.15 per 
bushel f.o.b. he cash. 100 bushels or more 
cheaper, Yours truly, J. L. Oswald, Allen- 
dale, 5. C 

California. Blackeye Peas—The best of 
vielders, the best table pea, used largely by 


hotels and restaurants. Get your seed from 





Wade A. Watson, Belton, S. C. _ 
POTATOES 

~ Queen _ n of South Potato Sl ips— $1.50 per 

thousand, G. T. Cooper, Whittier, N. C. 





“Norton Yam Sweet Potato Plants —-$1. 50 
per thousand, W. J. Adams, Gibson, N. 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato EI 








—$1.35 per thousand. W. P. Birt, Louise, 
Florida. 
Sweet Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 


lowest prices, 
Homeland, Ga. 


best quality. Prof. Waughtel, 
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Saturday, May 6, 1916] - (29) 637 





















































Improved Norton Yam Potatoes—Sprouts, Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, South- Tom 
- u " 2 all, s ato and Cabb 2 
Two-Minute Farm Talks $1.50 per 1,000; $1.25, 4,000. D. L. Hines, | ern Queen, Catawba Yam. Most productive; | thousand; 25 cents To Pasnee = Pie 
LaGrange, N. C, finest quality. May to July delivery. $1. 40} 30 cents 100. Eggplants, 2.50. 1,000: 50 
Porto Rico Potato Slips—Carefully select- pont foreign 5,000 up, $1.25 thousand. Booking cents 100. Celery, $2 1,000: 40 cents 100 
By B. L. MOSS ed, $1.50 per thousand, Williamson & Den- | 0rders now. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N.C. | Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C 
nis, Gainesville, Fla woe Sale—Sweet Potato Plants — Nancy | Bermuda Grass eet eiecd in Yuma 
. ge SP a a Er rere fall, Porto Rico Yams and Triumphs at | Valley. Pure, new ps. Free s ; 
100 Bushels Seed Irish Potatoes (Lookout oh : I s elie: eel ane ee eee ree samples, 
Calculating Horsepower Mountain), at $1.50 per bushel. T. E. Jones, ae pt groans ae ee in large quanti- ange 87c in 100 pound; 10¢ pound smaller 
7 eo : 5 ~- F ai s . es, and, very large and vigorous. Cash | lots. Delivered your station. R. G. Stitt & 
LEASE tell me how horse-power a aeeeeat ie =e 5 ; , with order. Trade Supply Co., Andalusia, | Son, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. . 
: 20, A > Swee -otato ants— ig. Stem Jersey, Alabama, | ee P ’ ; aos 
is figured! ‘ . Nancy Hall, 1,000 $1.75. Norfolk Plant Co. | > ao : nines | baa Denne Clene, seene, Sent, Shea 
A horse-power 1s defined as the Maryland Ave., Norfolk, Va. Am booking orders for millions of Nancy Whippoorwills $1.25 bushel; Brabhams, Yok- 
P ‘a , - 2 Hall, Porto Rico and Norton Yam potato | ohamas, Ninety-Day Speckled Velvets $1.50 
torce necessary to raise 33,000 Jersey Sweet or Triumph Potato fSlips— plants $1.35 per thousand up to four thous- bushel; Mixed peas $1 f. 0. b. cars here. Send 
pounds one foot in one minute. The a Tursipeces, Guinette, Fis, Fla. G. peo ot Snug: aukaare Mae yous, Sena i antag Ng Pree Farmers State 
aes re : 3 5 tous er ; S. seed, te, id. . ‘1 2: AS a " s Ee es, é Ke ae ucker, Lumpkin, Ga, 
three elements ol weight, distance Sweet Potato Plants—Early Triumph, , Por- SSHPUEn, = — — ons . - Peas tor Sale—Farmers, it will pay you to 
and time enter into it. The following | to Rico Yam, Nancy Hall, $1.25 per thous- | Potato Plants--Nancy Hall, Early Tri- | plant peas and cut down vour heavy ferti 
: : : . 1 . , Aa - : ] I | n your heavy fertil- 
is civen as the method of calculating and, M. R. Lindsey, Waldo, Fla. . umph, | Red Mobelian, limited quantity, old izer bills. We offer pure, sound Iron peas at 
5 Z = " iG 2 cas eicy aay ar | time Spanish, $1 per 1,006 each. Yellow | $1.50; pure, sound C Pate as ¢ 
the horse-power of a steam engine: Potato Plants—KHarly Improved Triumph, | yacie anig Si Special: GreEs : $1675. ere Sout otton Patch peas at 
~ rse-pov € Tas < . $1 per thousand. Prompt shipment. Eagle | ae it pe S120. § icee a to deal- $ ne eee peas at 25. Also a limited 
“In calculating the power of a] Plant Company, Bay Minette, Ala. Maid eon wa a Sa a Taylor, | oo sg ge ginny blight resistant cot- 
- . . e ; - ———— — aiden, AN. : seed a $1.25 per bushel, All f.0.b. sre 
steam engine in terms ot the horse- Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Triumph pota- | ~Gyvcct Potato Plant ail varietics, Nance | Cc. A. Ellerbe Co Rombert Ss C beat: 
iA) é i os , +S, sNancy ised cain 
















power, the general rule is to multiply ri re oe “— awe true Halls, Porto Ricos, Southern Queens, Norton oe -Karly Amber and Early Orange Cane Seed 
together the pressure in pounds on a | - gaat okdns Slips— eee oe a ——— —— and Hard Shells cc pon per thous- | tr rage At $1.15 per bushel; 65¢_ one-half 
square inch of the piston, the area of Yam (vine le ss), $1.25 ‘pe Y 1, 000, prepaid, order will receive prompt attention. Ss. J. | seans $1.65 yer bushe 1. Wilson Barly Bleee 
the piston in inches, the length of the | 599° for $6. J. BE. Butts, Ethelsville, Ala, Taylor, Amboy, Ga. | B on l. Mixed Clay peas $1 bushel; 
stroke in feet, and the number of Genuine Nancy, Hall Potato Plants—Post- Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Jerusalem Yam | Prabham peas, $1.55 bushel; Whippoorwill 








paid, 500 $1.15; 1,000 $2. Express not paid | Sweet Potato Plants—$1.50 per thousand; | P©@ $1.45 bushe 


2 Clay peas, $1.35 bushel, 
strokes per minute; the result divid- | s1.75 1,000, Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, N. C, | over ten thousand $1. 


While our plants German Millet, $1.75 bushel; Hungarian Mil- 















+2 +e : 2 : “| last . Cash with orders, For reference the | !et $1.80 bushel; Milo $2 bushel; 
ed by 33,000 will wive the horse- Sweet - Potaté o Plants—All varieties, im. | bank of Tifton, CM, Willis and D. L, Lan- con or Cattail Millet, 15¢ per pound. Kirby 
rer”? mediate shipment, 90c per thousand; ten dy, Rt. A, Tifton Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 
PEAS thousand $7.50. Fairview Farm, Foley, Ala. = . » 











- = — Sweet Potato Plants—Early Improved Tri- _Dwarf Essex Rape 10c¢ per pound; Rus- 
Potato Slips—Bunch Yam, $1.75 per 1,000; 


- umph, Naney Hall and the far s “Bradley | Sian Sunflower seed 20c¢ per pound; Teosinte 
How to Harvest Bur Clover Seed Early Triumph $1.50 per 1,000, Special price | Yam’ a MUU GCA Haat ee: |: DUC OE POUNAs ACEHtUCIEG 8 : 


a great producer and quality not Bluegrass seed 20c 





cif : on orders over 5,000. S. W. Pankey, Stark- equalled $1.50 per thousand, express or par per pound; Orchard grass seed 20c per 
OW is the best way to harvest | Ville, Miss. cel post prepaid. Orders booked now. E. Aatrang! Paging 20¢. ber Segoe Sudan 

. rer >?” Millions of Sweet Potato Plants at $1.15 | W. Linam, Pickens, Miss. Brass seed loc per pound; Rhodes grass seed 
bur clover seed! per thousand, express charges prepaid. 5 ~ -~ | /0c per pound; Oat grass seed 20c per pound; 


No very satisfactory method of Leading varieties. Seville Plant Company, Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Halls, Porto} Putting green lawn grass 30c per pound; 











: +7 . Rico and Norton Yam $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 | Spanish ef ; 6¢ : "hi Say oy a 
aed eile 2g ‘ wos a Seville, Ge > , , , < s peanuts 6c pound; White Spanish 
harvesting bur clover seed has evilie, A. or more $1.40 per 1,000, can ship promptly, | Peanuts 6c pound; White and Yellow Dent 
ret 2e 2vISe The 2S re ec: Eastern Yam Potato Plants—$1.75 perm] good, strong, vigorous plants, good count. | Seed Corn 60c peck, $1 1% bushel, $1.9 
yet been de vised. Phe best Vass se 1,000; Naney Hall and Triumph, 50; $1.15 | Reference: The Turner County Bank, Ash- | bushel. Kirby Seed Cotupniy, Gaffney, S.C. 
suggest 1s that you wait until the | and $1.40 in 5,000 lots. W. J. Deal, Maiden, | burn, Ga, Amboy Plant Co., Amboy, Ga. . 





. 7 ‘emi tins —__—_ — = Severed ae —_ Tomato and Large Sweet Pepper Plants— 
c 1 § ec ants 
plants are dead, when the burs easily | North Carolina. Bie Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants | I grow my plants in hot house during wine i 
shatter off and fall on the ground arge Quantities Nancy Hall and Triumph | at $1.50 per thousand, setter price on | ter. About 30 days before field culture begins 
underneath. Then with an ordinary | $1.50 per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, | varieties a specialty. Plants are field grown 





Sweet Potato Plants for prompt shipment, large lots. Seed grown by men who make | we transplant to cold frames which is the 
only way to raise first-class early plants. I 






































rake, rake away the wines and sweep North Carolina. % pine Pai FO ccd Migayt 5 inonle iad a do mc hesitate to say that we have the best 
he } rith < iff stable t Preston's Plants—Sweet potato, $1.25 Wert ees ate its Bee ee Le ULC aE tomato in cultivation. Tomato 
up the burs with a stiff stable broom. | oo \ousand: larger lots cheaper. Illus. | S2@ver, Pavo, Ga, Plants—Asbury's Choice, postpaid anywhere, 
If the seed are intended for home use ] trated catalog free. Fred M. Preston, Pine Potato Plants—Ten millions ready April ueee tae me es aigte Dee $2.75. 
7 . 4 ee Castle, Florida. 1st throughout season. Now booking orders, sore e hgatod. gs thal de er plants, same 
they will be ready to plant as they nT KE TI For | Naney Hall, Porto Rico, Early ‘Triumph, price as tomatoes, Plants ready April Ist, 
are; but if they are to be put on the MeCN ALIEN, riumph, Nancy Hall, Por- | couthern Queen, $1.50 thousand; ten thous- rite for complete price list. Will send my 
i! . ‘ to Rico, $1 1,000. Prompt shipment, full : = : . ‘ ae 7 hae tomato book telling aN about how to rais 
z f u’urse > cle y will ‘ ; : ‘ ik and and over $1.40. Can ship promptly. Sat- b aise 
market, or course some cleaning wi count guaranteed. R. B. Johnston & Co., | jgraction guaranteed. . Reference Exchange good tomatoes, treat cutworms and so on, 
be necessary. This is best done by a | Bay Minette, Ala Bank, H. A. Pitts, Cordele, Ga. free with each purchase of my plants. W. 
couple of screens one of rather Potato Plants—Early Triumph, $1.25 thou- Scan Sa Pa es = =e Cc. Asbury, Lincolnton, N. C. 
5 hg sand; Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, $1.50. Can os an by Awa aac 
coarse mesh above that lets the burs | ship ‘at once on large orders. J. B. Stuart, |,407t° Fico, Booking orders orf April de 
Bay Minette, Ala livery. 100 plants to the bunch, packed 
fall throseh, and holds back the larg-:| 22s 22 nee ee ___ | with damp moss, $1.35 per 1,0000; 8,000 
. . eae | Triumph, ‘Nancy Hall, Porto Rico sweet | plants or more, packed with damp moss _ Syrup Equipment for sale, cheap. Glenn 
er litter, trash, etc. ; while under potato plants, immediate delivery, $1 per | $1.25 per 1,000. We can ship promptly. Red | Ulery, Springfield, Ohio. 
: I ; U 
neath is a smaller mesh screen that | thousand; five thousand or more, at 90c. D.| Pebble Farm, C. F, Shingler, Gen. Mgr. SEE Ee wa = ————— 
McFarren, Foley, Ala Ashburn, Ga _ For Sale—Cowpeas, $1.20 bushel. Grocer- 
holds back the burs but lets through | 2 , WORE : ne pe | ies at wholesale. W. H. Davis, Box 714, Au- 
the sand, dirt, etc. We understand Nancy Hall and Early Triumph Sweet Po- Sweet Potato Plants Ready Now—Genu- gusta, Ga, 


- tato Plants—$1.50 thousand. Catawba Yams, | ine Nancy Hall, Improved Early Triumph, The Pranic SS ea 
that some of the Government and $1.25. All grown from sound, select seed. | Porto Rico, and Yellow Yams. Order direct Pon ie ie’ te ee eee le 
state people are working on more | Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C. _|from grower for quick shipment. 1,000, Send $1, or inquire further of L. M. Grist's 
satisfactory methods for harvesting | , Potato Plants for Sale—The largest plant | f\-70i lots 10.400 ane oe ,#1,60 thousand, | Sons, Yorkville, 8. C. 

y: " z a 5 | bed in the South; have all the leading and | ?Y 5s aE GER ee nese OF ong — 
these seed, but as yet nothing better | best varieties. Can fill your ners on arrival, | 2d satisfaction, Gordon Jefferson, Mana- 


‘ a} cs eS ger, Postal Plant Co., Adel, Ga. 
than the above plan has been discov- | © ™- McKinney, Louise, I : 









Kodak work fini shed and “mailed in 12 to 
24 hours. Send for sample and free booklet, 








is a = as - | “How to Make Money With a Kodak.” 
“Potato Plants—Triumph 1,000 $1.25; 5,000 Sweet Potato Plants, $1.25 per thousand; | Webbs Kodak Store, Morganton, N. C. 
ered $1; Nancy Hall, Porto Rico $1.35; 5 000 $1.25 large quantities, $1 per thousand. Strong, = -—— : 
Prompt shipment, full count 25; 3.000 $1 y_ | Well rooted plants, the finest we have ever Wanted—Shipments of cream. Splendid 
= ‘i Stuart. Bay Minctte Ala * | had. Can ship same day order received, outlets for any quantity of butter. Will 
Pasture Plants for Thin Hill Land - 3 eon —— oni __.| Five million now ready! Write any bank | Want all the cream we can get all summer. 


For Sale—Nancy Hall and Porto Rico po- | here for reference. Porto Rico, Triumph, | Highest market price paid for butter fat. 
































oF HAT are the best pasture grass- | tato plants—pure variety. Plants guaran- | Jersey and Norton Yam, $1.25 per thousand, | Carolina Creamery Company, Greensboro- 
og f hi llinge land?” teed to be as represented, $1.50 per thous- | Made high as 590 bushels to acre. Write | Asheville, N.C. 
es tor thin, ro ing land: and. Cc. B. Roberts, Graham, Fla. for book on raising potatoes. Don't set any- If you want more honey from your bees 
On the thin rolling lands you have Ne ney Hall, Porto Rico and Early Tri- oe btn pare stock, og Fa aay Py try my Improved Italian Queens, their bees 
we would recommend for permanent pine — a By lants, ‘i - _ Clark Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga eee Ns rae gow A Bagge ie ew org ri 
: mediate shipment, $1.25 per 1,0( ~ oO dD btn a oe Z oe Minette saath ee estec queens : rections for intro- 
pasture a mixture of Bermuda grass | fiorida. F. B. Hull, Rock Hill, S. C. SUDAN GRASS ducing sent ue queens. J. C. Davis, Rt. 5, 
and lespedeza. Bermuda grass should “Nancy Hall Porto Rico, Norton Yam, Tri- Sudan Seed—Pure and _ clean Grown pees tei A pisces 
be planted any time from April to umph, Hastern Yam $1.75; Frolifie and Fea- | trom certified seed, inspected in the field | —= PRINTED Re 
i i 2 < z ve plants. | while growing. Your money back if not iree Hundred Envelopes neatly printed 
June, preferably in April or May. It Ww Wakefield Plant_ Farm, _Charlotte, IN. ©. pleased with the seed, 10c per pound, f. o. 1. Samples 2c. Sword Press, Culberson, 
will not make much grazing the first Triumph, Porto Rico, Sweet Potato Plants. | b. Lubbock, Texas, Wheelock Seed & Grain | North Carolina. 
year, but should give valuable graz- | Immediate shipment. Ninety cents per thou- Company. We can help you name your farm. List 


: ¢ : a s j ‘ Si 3 re; , - | Venn Balam CGittinnua en 4 o 5O ne ‘s free Ini s ane) inte 
ing the year following. Chen next and for two thousand or more; ten thou Learn about marvelous Sudan Grass—The of 1 names free. an Supply Co., Print 


sand, 7,50. Fairview Farm, Foley, Ala,” most profitable forage crop ever grown in ers, Marshville, N. 
February or March you can sow Sweet. Potato Plants—Millions of Nancy | the United States. Farmers make $20—$100 TOBACCO 
broadcast over this Bermuda and | Hall, and Porto Ricos, now ready, $1.25 per | an acre on hay, and $300—$700 an acre on 

















F 0 You Can Get Pure Natural Lez fr s 
lichtl I 8 f >-half 1,000. Full count and satisfaction guaran- | seed. Biggest tonnage per acre of high- if your deaier pict eunoly SOG Glee Gee 
lightly harrow in rom one-nha to teed, Oaks Pl! lant Farm, Fort Green, Fla. ; nag hay cite — ee 35¢e or three pounds for $1, Satisfaction 
one bushel per acre of lespedeza seed. Sweet Potato Plants—Pumpkin Bunch | ag” never have to buy feed for your stock. | guaranteed. Piedmont Tobacco Co., Danville, 


rr ; rar ad catch-crop, it turns sure loss into sure | y; ent 
These two crops grow well together Png and other fine yellow varieties. Twen- Profil Ger ihel, GalemainonativalsBooliton A, Lea 
e ° ° y years success with swee potatoes, rite . , c « . iv: ¢ arves 
and will come as near furnishing you | ¢oy ‘circular. Sudan—how to plant, cultivate and harvest. 


ae J. Pe -arson, Kellyton, Ala, Packed ful fic alnanie: int ati CaP Cee 
a good permanent pasture as is to be | ~ potato Plants— hee ee ee ee OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Potato Plants—Early Improved Triumph | ery farmer. Price 25¢ stamps, David B. We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 


Department. 













































































had $1.15 per 1,000; ten thousand and over $1 per | Clarkson, Robstown, Texas. a vere hooey eng ane eecaliae every purchas. 

” 000. . shi > and satisfaction ershould see land for himself before buyin But 
i, 000. Prompt s meet, nt Be ee ~ ~ MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS | no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
guaranteed. H. A, Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala, paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 

° Cf 7G . Potato and Vegetable Plants and Watson 
Threshing Crimson Clover Seed Potato Plants, Porto Rico, Southern Queen, | yreion Secd—-Wholesale. J. lL. W rhite, Hot avis © his honesty and business responsibility, 
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GRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


Sats Ae dal ee sy REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 


TO EITHER ICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT ean POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, ‘John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16,"" means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, ete, After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this @ate changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any _ subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 






























Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














Cash Prizes for Letters for Our Education 
Special 





N JUNE 24 we issue our annual Education Special, and we invite 

Progressive Farmer readers to give us their experiences for this 

number. Definite, concrete statements of school improvement through 
consolidation, getting more and better teachers, local taxation, better 
school buildings, etc., are what we want. Prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 will be 
awarded for the three best letters, with payment at our regular rates for 
all others used. Send yours now. 





SUBSCRIBERS, TAKE NOTICE! 
If Your Subscription Account Isn’t Right, Tell Us and We Will Make It So. 


If, in any respect, The Progressive Farmer has made any mistake in 
dealing with you or your neighbor, we want to know it and correct it, and 
to this end we attach a complaint blank, which please use and mail back 
to us. 

(1) If we have your name or postoffice 
please indicate it in the following blank: 

The Progressive Farmer has my name and address as follows: 





wrong on our mailing list, 


1S Nga rae Da nb deg aegis gr ery Re aR eee 1 CANE 0 Sg Code ice ic ene cramer Sete ee ee 
It should be: 
ILO ghee vig St a SIG ee oy pe Oise is eke a ae 1 ee OF 


(2) If you are receiving two copies of The Progressive Farmer and do 
not wish to pay for but one, please look at the labels and tell us exactly to 
what initials, name and postoffice each goes, as follows: 


BREU NANG 96 a6 3d esa" éca Sipe Wren drendcarate Vig wieaions He Ob. arise binsibiore se anes Soar ocaetonwess : 
No. 2 comes to: 

SRRIIG). .d.cis:a)4:oub-ore av a adalars id ware aia Gea Sio i Ds orrsclelonnerasoasaiee tance see bee 
Stall we stop No Lor NG, Zo 9 ss. 2s ceavadowewesserandoeneas ed cases 

(3) If you have not received proper credit on your subscription account, 
please fill in the following blank: 

Dear Progressive Farmer: I| think you are due me....... months addi- 
tional subscription beyond the time now shown by my label, this being on 
account of a remittance of $...... L sent. yOu"On Of BDOUT..66..00-6 aneleeavels 
ale eas further particulars being as follows: 


My name is 


Address 


(4) If you know any neighbor or friends who have had any trouble 
about any subscription or other business matter with The Progressive 
Farmer, please give us their names and addresses, so we can write them 
and straighten the matter out. 


Name 


Name 


When renewing or writing us, always write your name and initials ex- 
actly as they appear on your label. 
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Pollyanna: the Glad Book 


(Concluded from page 20, this issue) 


In the sick-room, after the girl had 
ushered her in and closed the door, 
Pollyanna blinked a little before she 
could accustom her eyes to the gloom. 
Then she saw, dimly outlined, a wo- 


| man half-sitting up in the bed across 


the room. Pollyanna advanced at 


once. 
“How do you do, Mrs. Snow? Aunt 
Polly says she hopes you are com- 


fortable today, and she’s sent you 
some calf’s-foot jelly.” 

“Dear me! Jelly?” murmured a 
fretful voice. “Of course I’m very 
much obliged, but I was hoping 
‘twould be lamb broth today.” 

Pollyanna frowned a little. 

“Why, I thought it was chicken you 
wanted when folks brought you jel- 
ly,” she said. 

“What?” 
sharply. 

“Why nothing, much,’ apologized 
Pollyanna, hurriedly; “and of course 
it doesn’t really make any difference. 
It’s only that Nancy said it was 
chicken you wanted when we brought 
lamb broth when we 
chicken—but maybe ’twas 
the other way, and Nancy forgot.” 

The sick woman pulled herself up 
till she sat erect in the bed—a most 
unusual thing for her to do, though 
Pollyanna did not know this. 

“Well, Miss Impertinence, who are 
you?” she demanded. 

Pollyanna laughed gleefully. 

“Oh, that isn’t my name, Mrs. Snow 
—and I’m so glad ’tisn’t, too! That 
would be worse than ‘Hephzibah,” 
wouldn’t it? I’m Pollyanna Whittier, 
Miss Polly Harrington’s niece, and 
I’ve come to live with her. That’s why 
I’m here with the jelly this morning.” 

All through the first part of the 
sentence, the sick woman had sat in- 
terestedly erect; but at the reference 
fell back on her pil- 


The sick woman turned 


“Very well; thank you. Your aunt 
is very kind, of course, but my appe- 
tite isn’t very good this morning, and 
I was wanting lamb—” She stopped 
suddenly, then went on with an ab- 
rupt change of subject. “I never slept 
a wink last night—not a wink!” 

“O dear, I wish I didn’t,” sighed 
Pollyanna, placing the jelly on the lit- 
tle stand and seating herself comfort- 
“You lose 
such a lot of time just sleeping! Don’t 
you think so?” 

“Lose time — sleeping!” 
the sick woman. 

“Yes, when you might be just liv- 
ing, you know. It seems such a pity 
we can’t live nights, too.” 

Once again the woman pulled her- 
self erect in her bed. 

“Well, if you ain’t the amazing 
young one!” she cried. “Here! do 
you go to that window and pull up 
the curtain,” she directed. “I should 
like to know what you look like!” 


exclaimed 


Pollyanna rose to her feet, but she 
laughed a little ruefully. 

“Oh dear! then you'll see my freck- 
les, won’t you?” she sighed, as she 
went to the window; “—and just 
when I was being so glad it was dark 
and you couldn’t see ’em. There! 
Now you can—oh!” she broke off ex- 
citedly, as she turned back to the 
bed; “I’m so glad you wanted to see 
me, because now I can see yow! They 
didn’t tell me you were so pretty!” 

“Me!—pretty!” scoffed the woman, 
bitterly. 

“Why, yes. Didn’t you know it?” 
cried Pollyanna. 

“Well, no, I didn’t,” retorted Mrs. 
dryly. Mrs. Snow had lived 
forty years, and for fifteen of those 
years she had been too busy wishing 
things were different to find much 
time to enjoy things as they were. 

“Oh, but your eyes are so big and 
dark, and your hair’s all dark, too, 
and curly,” cooed Pollyanna. “I love 
black curls. (That’s one of the things 
I’m going to have when I get to 
Heaven.) And you’ve got two little 
red spots in your cheeks. Why, Mrs. 


Snow, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Snow, you are pretty! I should think 
you'd know it when you looked at 
yourself in the glass.’ 

‘The glass!” snapped the sick wo- 
man, falling back on her pillow. “Yes, 
well, I hain’t done much prinkin’ be- 
fore the mirror these days—and you 
wouldn’t, if you was flat on your back 
as I am!” 


“Why, no, of course not,” agreed 
Pollyanna, sympathetically. “ett 
wait—just let me show you,” she ex- 


claimed, skipping over to the bureau 
and picking up a small hand-glass. 

On the way back to the bed she 
stopped, eyeing the sick woman with 
a critical gaze. 

“T reckon maybe, if you don’t mind, 
I'd like to fix your hair just a little 
before I let you see it,” she proposed. 
“May I fix your hair, please?” 

“Why, I—suppose so, if you want 
to,” permitted Mrs. Snow, grudging- 
ly; “but ’twon’t stay, you know.” 

“Oh, thank you. I love to fix peo- 
ple’s hair,” exulted Pollyanna, care- 
fully laying down the hand-glass and 
reaching for a comb. “I shan’t do 
much today, of course—I’m in such a 
hurry for you to see how pretty you 
are; but some day I’m going to take 
it all down and have a perfectly love- 
ly time with it,” she cried, touching 
with soft fingers the waving hair 
above the sick woman’s forehead. 

For five minutes Pollyanna worked 
swiftly, deftly, combing a refractory 
curl into fluffiness, perking up a 
drooping ruffle at the neck, or shak- 
ing a pillow into plumpness so that 
the head might have a better pose. 
Meanwhile the sick woman, frowning 
prodigiously, and openly scoffing at 
the whole procedure, was, in spite of 
herself, beginning to tingle with a 
feeling perilously near to excitement. 

(Continued next week) 


|OUR HEALTH TALK 


Fifteen Rules of Health 


ROF. Irving Fisher and Dr. E. L. 

Fish, two of America’s foremost 
health authorities, have just written a 
book, “How to Live.” Here are the 
fifteen rules of health as they give 
them: 











I.—Air 
1. Ventilate every room you oc- 
cupy. 
2. Wear light, loose and porous 


clothes. 

Seek out-of-door occupations 

and recreations. 

Sleep out, if you can. 

Breathe deeply. 

II. —Food 
Avoid 
weight. 

7. Eat sparingly of meats and eg 

3. Bat. some hard, 
some raw foods. 

9. Eat slowly. 

III.—Poisons 
10. Evacuate thoroughly, 
and frequently. 

11. Stand, sit and walk erect. 

12. Do not allow poisons and infec- 
tions to enter the body. 

13. Keep the teeth, gums and ton- 
gue clean. 

1V.—Activity 

14. Work, play, rest and sleep in 
moderation. 
15. Keep serene. 


ee 


Overeating and_ over- 





some bul 


regularly 


BIG FARMERS’ MEETING AT 
MARTINSVILLE, VA. 





THE local) Experiment Station is going to 
hold its annual farmers’ meeting at the 
Old Rock Spring one and one-half miles 
north of Martinsville, Va., at 2:30 p. m., on 
Wednesday, May 17. Gov. Henry C. Stuart, 
Mr. G. W. Koiner, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. T. B. Hutcheson, Professor of 
Agronomy of V. P. I., and Mr. Z. P. Smith, 
Demonstration Agent of the Southern Rail- 
road, will make talks on modern agriculture 
of vital interest to all farmers. Both ladies 
and gentlemen are cordially invited to be 
present. A. N. HODGSON. 





One year, $1: six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








THE TIDBITS FARMER 


HERE is a farmer who is (y's) 
Enough to take his (e's) 

And study nature with his (i's) 
And think on what he (c's). 


He hears the chatter of the ¢j's 
As they each other (t's), 
And sees that when a tree de(k’s), 


it makes a home for (b's). 
A yoke of oxen will he (u's) 
With many haws and (g's), 





And their mi kes he will ex(q’s) 
When plowing for his (p’s). 


He little buys, but 
And therefore li 

And when he hoes h s by spe (l’s), 
He also soils his h(o’s). 


—National Food Magazine. 


much he se(lI's) 














CONDITIONS GOVERNING THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
CLUB CONTESTS 


Read Them Carefully, See That You 
Have Complied With Each of Them, 
and Save This Statement for Refer- 
ence 





One Acre Corn Contest.—1. Each 
contestant must be a member of his 
state or county corn club for 1916, and 
awards will be made on the regular 
corn club basis. 

2. All instructions regarding pre- 
paration, cultivation, measurement of 
land and yields, will come from the 
state corn club agent or county de- 
monstration agent. 

3. All reports regarding work done 
on acre and yields on same are to be 
made to the state corn club or county 
demonstration agent. Do not send 
reports to us. 

4, In some states the lists are 
closed May 15, and in others June 1. 
Get your application in to your agent 
at once so as to be in time. 

5. Answer every letter or card 
from your state or county agent 
which asks for a reply. 

6. Each contestant must live in a 
home where The Progressive Farmer 
is subscribed for. 

Five-acre Corn Contest.—Open to 
Progressive Farmer subscribers of all 
ages, and contestants may make corn 
each man in his own way. Plans for 
measuring and reporting yields will 
appear in The Progressive Farmer, 
and prizes will be awarded for best 
yields reported to us. 

Canning Club Contest.—The same 
rules apply as given for the One-acre 
‘Corn Contest, except that instruct- 
ions will come from, and reports be 
made to, your state or county can- 
ning club agents. 

Pig Club Contest.—The rules as 
given for the One-acre Corn Contest 
apply here. Enroll with your state 
pig club agent, who will send you all 
instructions. 

Poultry Club Contest.—The same 
rules as above apply in this club. All 
instructions will come from the state 
or county agents. 





Special Prize Offered In Poultry Club 


R. F. J. Rothpletz, Poultry Editor 

of The Progressive Farmer, of- 
fers a special prize of the choice of a 
trio (cockerel and two pullets) of Red 
or Speckled Sussex to the boy or girl 
making the best individual record in 
Poultry Club work. This prize is 
easily worth $25, and is open to the 
whole South. 





FATHER’S RIGHT-HAND MAN 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a boy twelve years old, and 

live on a farm of about five hun- 
dred acres. I have six brothers, but 
all of them are away from home. My 
two oldest brothers are married and 
have homes of their own. Two of my 
brothers are in China with the Ex- 
port Tobacco Co. One is a physician, 
and the one next to me is in school at 
the State University; so I am all the 
help Papa has. Occasionally we can 
hire a hand for a few days, but can- 








not get regular help, and my father 
finds farm machinery a great labor- 
saving convenience. We keep two 
horses and two mules. I have joined 
the corn club this year. Papa has 
given me an acre in the bottom to 
tend. It has crimson clover on it, al- 
though it is not a very good stand. | 
intend to try and see if I can wina 
prize. 

I have two white rabbits, also twa 
squirrels, which | think a great deal 
7 call one Jack and the other Jill. 
Jack climbed a tall oak tree in the 
yard, and when he was about 40 feet 
from the ground, he tried to jump 
from one limb to another, but lost his 
hold and fell to the ground. We 
thought he was killed, but he got up, 
and went to his box, and was soon as 
lively as ever. 

ROBERN Jo Pi ise, 

Germantown, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1. 


JOHNSTON COUNTY COMMENCE- 
MENT 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


LIVE in Johnston County and go 

to school at High Tower school. I 
like to go to school very much. 

Our county commencement was held 
Friday, April 7. There were several 
contests, reading, declamation, spell- 
ing, music, and several contests in 
athletics, but the most interesting 
feature was the parade. There were 
floats with school children on them 
representing different things. 

Selma school won the prize among 
the town schools. It represented a 
grade composed of children who live 
at the cotton mills. 

Micro, depicting Pocahontas and 
Capt. John Smith, showing the Indian 
wigwam, Indian chief, squaw, and 
children, won the prize among the 
three to six teacher schools. Pomona, 
with a model school in which the 
youngsters paid strict attention to 
their books, won the prize among one 
to two teacher schools; and Pimple 
Hill won the prize among the one- 
teacher schools. 

Johnston County has several clubs, 
among them are the corn club, toma- 
to club, pig club, and poultry club. 
This year I want to learn how to 
raise more and better poultry at a 
small cost. I want to join the tomato 
club next year and learn how to can 
lots of things. 

VALERIA JONES (Age 15). 

Angier, N. C., Rt. 1. 


i. 











A Flower Courtship 


HERE are many flower courtships, 

but here is one that may be new 
to you. It was new to guests at a 
porch party where decorations con- 
sisted of garden flowers, where nas- 
turtium sandwiches and flower-deck- 
ed salad were served, and where the 
prizes for the various winners in the 
guessing contests were lovely bunch- 
es of flowers from the hostess’ gar- 
den. 

The answers to the questions are 
all flowers. See how many you can 
answer, and check up by the list of 
answers next week. . 

Here are the questions: 

1, What is the maiden’s name and the 
color of her hair? 

Who is her favorite brother? 


What does her brother like to do in 
winter? 


co et 


4, At what hour docs her brother wake her 
father? 

5. What does the father administer pun- 
ishment with? 

6. What does the brother do then? 

7. What is her father’s name:and office in 
the Presbyterian church? 

8, What is her sister's name and the col- 
or of her eyes? 

9. What is her lover's name and what does 
he write with? 

10. What does her lover often use? 

11. What flower did she give him? 

12, What candy did he give her? 

13. What did he do when he popped the 
question ? 

14, What did she say when he knelt before 
her? 

15. To whom did she refer him? 

16. What flowers did he wish to press? 


17. What flower was lacking on a cloudy 
day? 
18, What flower did they look at in the 
evening? 
19. Who married them? 
20. In what city did they live and what was 
her position in society? 
What was she when she went west? 
22, What chimes rang out when they were 
visiting an English cathedral? 
23. What feeling did they share when they 
were in London? 
24, What did they feel when they went 
Walking in a London fog? 


The Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 
Housekeeping 





(Concluded from page 18, this issue) 

“That depends on the size of the 
child’s stomach. Did you know, chil- 
dren, that when a child throws up its 
milk that it is suffering from indiges- 
tion, which is usually the result of the 
mother’s not knowing how much food 
a baby’s stomach will hold? When 


the baby is born, its capacity is a lit-~ 


tle less than one ounce. At four 
weeks, two and one-half ounces; at 
eight weeks, three and_ one-fifth 
ounces; at twelve weeks, three and 
one-third ounces; at sixteen weeks 
about three and one-half ounces; and 
at twenty weeks, about three and 
three-fifths ounces.” 

“How much is an ounce, Aunt Mar- 
garet ?” 

“Let’s figure it out, so that you will 
not forget. There are 32 level table- 
spoonfuls of milk in a pint. A pint is 
a pound, the world around, you know, 
and a pound is 16 ounces. If in 16 
ounces there are 32 tablespoonfuls, in 
one ounce there are 2 tablespoonfuls. 
Just imagine a little baby’s stomach 
holding only two tablespoonfuls of 


nourishment at birth and yet just see- 


how much some people try to make it 
hold. Now here are a few things we 
have not talked about, and I want you 
to remember them because you may 
have to advise some poor mothers 
who have never had the time to join 
a club or to read about these things. 

You remember we said the baby 
should not be fed until the mother’s 
milk came, giving only water. | It 
should, however, be put to the breast, 
six hours after it is born. The baby 
does not gei milk then; it gets a sub- 
stance known as colostrum, which 
acts like castor oil in that it clears 
the intestines for the milk which ar- 
rives about the third day. 

‘Next, regular feedings keep the 
milk uniform and _ sufficiently con- 
densed in quality. If the child has 
colic and yet the child has not been 
fed anything but mother’s milk, the 
fault is usually in that the mother’s 
milk is too rich. The child gets too 
much or drinks too long, in which 
case baby should be given a drink of 
water just before feeding and not al- 
lowed to nurse for more than 15 or 20 
minutes.” . 

‘Could you not change the composi- 
tion of milk?” asked thoughtful Mar- 
tha.” 

“Indeed, you can, if the mother gets 
very tired or worried, she can make 
the baby cross, fretful and _ sick, 
through the milk; if she eats strong 
flavored vegetables like onions and 
turnips, her milk is flavored as easily 
as is the cow’s. If the milk is not ade- 
quate, sometimes the change in the 
diet, less labor and more walks with 
congenial people in the open air will 
remedy it. The protein and fat in hu- 
man milk change, but the sugar and 
mineral matter seldom vary. A 
mother cannot always increase the 
amount of protein, but sometimes she 
can if she herself eats some meat and 
takes less exercise. Sometimes, too, 
she could increase the fats if she 
took more meat, cream, butter and 
smoked breakfast strip. While con- 
stipation and colic are usually caused 
by too little water, still sometimes 
they are caused by too much protein, 
too little fresh air at night, and too 
little recreation in the open air. 

“Another thing, remember, is that 
the small-mouthed bottles or those 
with tubes should not be used. It is 
better to use those with large tops 
and nipples that have no creases in 
them. It is better to have more than 
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one bottle, and best to have as many 
bottles as there are feedings during 
the day. When one has these, if the 
baby must be artificially fed, then the 
mother can prepare the milk for 24 
hours in the morning, put it in a very 
cold place, and have it ready for use. 
As soonas the baby has finished 
nursing, the nipple should be remov- 
ed from the bottle, both thoroughly 
washed, and then both immersed in 
water to which a little soda has been 
added. Sterilize the bottles every 
morning, allow the nipples to remain 
five minutes in boiling water, and 
then keep both immersed in cold wa- 
ter until needed to be filled.” 

“How do you pasteurize milk,” ask- 
ed John. 

“You heat it gradually to a temper- 
ature of 160 to 167 degrees Fahren- 
heit, keep it at that temperature for 
30 minutes, and cool very quickly.” 

“That kills the germs but not the 
spores, does it?” asked Dan. “How 
do you sterilize milk?” 

“T know,” said Mary. “You raise it 
to boiling point, 212 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and keep it there for 30 minutes. 
Why don’t they always sterilize milk 
instead of pasteurize it, Aunt Mar- 
garet?” 

“Because,” she replied, “while it 
does destroy the germs, it alters the 
taste of the milk, toughens the albu- 
men, brings the tiny, fat globules to- 
gether, making them less easily ab- 
sorbed, and renders the curd or cas- 
ein less easy of digestion.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Mary. “There is 
so much to know. If you will just tell 
us about how a baby ought to be 
weaned, we will not ask you another 
thing. You see we had such a hard 
time with little brother, Fred, when 
mother had to leave us so suddenly.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Margaret. “A 
breast-fed child is weaned easily from 
the eighth to the twelfth month, the 
time depending on the time of year 
the health of mother and child. This 
should not take place during the hot 
months, but if the twelfth month 
comes during the summer, the wean- 
ing should take place earlier rather 
than later. The child should not 
nurse after he is a year old. Many of 
the cases of anemia and rickets are 
the result of the well-meaning but 
mistaken efforts of mothers to nurse 
the baby beyond hot weather and 
teething periods. 

“Another cause of great trouble 
used to be that of weaning the baby 
suddenly. All changes in diet should 
be gradual ones. If the baby is ac- 
customed to the bottle for water from 
the time he is born and for night 
nourishment later, the child should be 
taught to depend more and more 
upon the bottle. Some children are 
allowed to use the bottle at nap and 
bed time until after the second year. 
A good many people consider this an 
over-indulgence, but if it will keep 
the baby’s sleep undisturbed at night 
and help him to retain the custom of 
the daily naps, it is to be recommend- 
ed. 

A healthy child may be given well- 
cooked and strained cereal, a crust of 
thoroughly baked bread and plenty of 
milk, as well as orange juice, the pulp 
of baked apple, prune juice, and its 
pulp that has been crushed through 
a sieve. As with older and younger 
children, the necessity of an occa- 
sional drink of water must not be ov- 
erlooked.” 

“Every time I see a baby on the 
street after this,” said John, “if the 
baby has a rash, I am going to walk 
up and say, ‘Madam, you are giving 
your baby food that is too heavy, 
milk that is too rich for him to di- 
gest.’ If the baby is listless and is 
blue under its eyes, I am going to say, 
‘Madam, you are starving your baby. 
It requires additional food.’ If the 
baby looks fat, but unhappy, I am go- 
ing to say, ‘Madam, your child does 
not digest its food.” But the children 
drowned him with laughter and said, 
“Tf you do, we are going to follow be- 
hind with the wagon to pick up the 
pieces.” 

“Well, anyway,” he said, “I am go- 
ing to think it.” 
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Price, $1090 Detroit—One Reason for a 900 Per Cent Increase in One Year in Chalmers Farm Business 


A car that merely looks well, ‘‘steps’’ smartly, 
and rides comfortably on boulevards, is emphati- 
cally not for the rigorous demands of the American 
farmer. 

The value of length of life in a piece of machin- 
ery 18 nowhere more thoroughly understood and 
more keenly sought, than on the farm. 

Length of life is a thing of scientific certainty 
in the 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers. Its high engine- 
speed is in part responsible, for the higher the 
engine speed, the less the side-thrust of the crank- 
shaft, and the side-thrust means destructive wear 
and tear that rips an engine to pieces. 

Long life is also insured by the big margin of 
reserve between your normal driving speeds and 
this car’s safe maximum engine-speed of 38400 
revolutions per minute. 

3400 r p. m. does not mean that the engine 
turns at this high rate at all times. It means 
that it can attain this record speed without skip- 
ping and with absolute safety. Normally, you do 
not require any such crankshaft turning. At 10 
miles an hour, for instance, you need only 500 
r. p. m., at 20 you require 1000 r. p. m., and at 30 
miles 1500 r. p. m. 

She delivers all ordinary driving speeds with 
from 16 to 40% of her available might, holding 60 
to 84% in reserve and in hair-trigger readiness for 
grades, mud, ruts, forcible hill-work, spirited accel- 
eration, and bursts of 50- and 60-mile-an-hour 
speed when you need speed. 

Here is conservation ofenergy at its best; ahead 


of the 3400 r. p.m. stretch years of obedient work; 
and all intelligent judges of machinery know that 
a car thus built and thus conducting itself cannot 
wear itself out in a few years of hard usage. — 

Buyers, moreover, are reminded that with every 
3400 r. p.m. Chalmers goes a book of 100 half- 
hour free service and inspection coupons, nego- 
tiable at any Chalmers dealer’s on the map. 

Women appreciate the riding comfort of this 
car. Your wife or daughter won’t be able to dis- 
cover any pitch, jolt, jar, lurch or sidesway in her. 
Correct distribution of weight, perfect balance, 
great multiple-leaved vanadium steel springs, 
9-inch cushions and enduring leather, combined 
with her smooth, even delivery of force, are 
responsible. 

Go and see this machine the next time you go 
to town.. Examine her engine. And you'll no longer 
be in doubt what machine you ought to own. 


Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1090 Detroit; 
Two-Passenger Roadster, $1070 Detroit ; 
Three-Passenger Cabriolet, $1440 Detroit; 
Color of Touring Car and Roadster — Oriford 

maroon or Meteor blue. Cabriolet— Oriford 
maroon, Valentine green, or Meteor blue. Wheels 
—standard dark, primrose yellow or red. Wire 


wheels optional on Roadster or Cabriolet at extra 
cost. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 





